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770 EVENING, ETC. 


EVENING. 
BY MARY GEOGHEGAN. 


Winp of the autumn eve, the coming night, 
Breeze of the forest and the fields that be 
Dewy and hushed beneath the mystery 

Of the wild heavens, where fades one streak 

of light 

Lurid betwixt the storm’s opposing might,— 
Breath of the twilight heath, the sunset sea, 
What vague unspoken dreams find voice in 

thee! 

From what strange fairyland dost wing thy 

flight ? 

From castles, tow’ring black on crimson skies, 
Whose ponderous portals echo to the blows 
Of knightly champions against wizard foes ; 

Cities that splendid, vast, barbaric, rise; 

Dark woods, that somewhere in their dim 

aisles keep 

Palace and princess in enchanted sleep. 

Time. 


INDE SPES. 


SAD autumn leaves, whirling before the blast, 
Eddying and hast’ning in your fitful play, 
Sighing a requiem o’er the summer past, 
Falling and drifting as it dies away,— 
Tender and green, you clothed the boughs in 
May, 
Shaded us, fanned us, in July’s fierce heat: 
Now, when October makes his ruthless way, 
Golden and crimson, but in wild retreat 
Seem you, like banners of a broken force, 
Like spray crests scattered from a plunging 
wave ; 
Faded, you flutter on your downward course, 
Withered, wind-carried to a woodland grave. 
Yet now, as then, to me good hope you bring, 
Life after death, after long winter, spring. 
J. M. Scott-MONCRIEFF. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 


A CONCORD LOVE SONG. 


SHALL we meet again, love, 
In the distant when, love, 
When the now is then, love, 
And the present past? 
Shall the mystic yonder 
On which I ponder, 
I sadly wonder, 
With thee be cast? 


Ah, the joyless fleeting 
Of our primal meeting, 
And the fateful greeting 
Of the how and why! 
Ah, the thingness flying 
From the hereness, sighing 
For a love undying, 
That fain would die! 





Ah, the ifness sadd’ning, 

The whichness madd’ning, 

And the but ungladd’ning, 
That lie behind! 

When the signless token 

Of love is broken, 

In the speech unspoken 
Of mind to mind! 


But the mind perceiveth 
When the spirit grieveth, 
And the heart relieveth 
Itself of woe; 
And the doubt-mists lifted 
From the eyes love-gifted, 
Are rent and rifted 
In the warmer glow. 


In the inner me, love, 
As I turn to thee, love, 
I seem to see, love, 
No ego there; 
But the meness dead, love, 
The theeness fled, love, 
And born instead, love, 
An usness rare ! 
Lunenburgh, Aug. 17, 1884. 


OUR STREAM. 


” 


**OuR stream, 
although 
One emerald mead is all of our domain 
That drinks through every joyful grassy 
vein 
The fruitful virtue of its overflow. 
And yet ‘‘ our stream; ’’ for none more dearly 
know 
Its unguessed fount deep in an upland lane 
Of Quantock —none more love to track the 
chain 
Of sinuous silver it uncoils below. 
Therefore ‘‘ our stream,’’ my children’s stream 
and mine, 
By every mimic cataract, isle, and bay 
Named by their lips—ours by each cap- 
tured store 
Of primrose stars and honey-breathing bine, 
And cress, and nuts, and berries; all, all 
its way 
To Norton Brook, “‘ our stream ’’ forever- 
more! 
Spectator. 


my children call it— ours, 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


Ir Dahlia died I could not weep, 
It were to look on Death asleep; 
In Dahlia’s arms to die would be 
A perfect immortality. 


Academy. MICHAEL FIELD. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
METAPHOR AS A MODE OF ABSTRACTION, 


METAPHOR represents a whole stage of 
thought through which all languages must 
pass, though its influence cannot be con- 
fined within strictly chronological limits, 
but will assert itself again and again, when 
favorable circumstances arise. 

When treating of metaphor in my “ Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language,” I en- 
deavored to establish a distinction be- 
tween two classes of metaphors, which I 
called radical and poetical. I meant by 
a radical metaphor the transference of 
one and the same root to different objects, 
as when in Sanskrit both the sun and a 
hymn of praise are called arkdé, from a 
root ark, to shine, the one in the sense of 
what shines, the other in the sense of what 
makes shine, or what blazes forth the 
glory of agod. When from the root war, 
to cover, the Hindus derived Var-una 
(Oipavoc), the covering sky and the god of 
the sky, and likewise Vri-tra (‘Opépog), 
the covering darkness, the cloud, the ene- 
my of the bright gods; when from a root 
pré, meaning originally to blow, to let 
forth, was derived xpyorhp, a storm, but 
also 7p70w, to burn; or from a root az, to 
blow, the Sanskrit ana/a, fire, and anila, 
wind: all this was what I meant by radi- 
cal metaphor. Perhaps the name was not 
well chosen, because it is rather a process 
of diaphora, of carrying the root with its 
concept to this and that object, than a 
metaphora, or transference from one ob- 
ject to another ; yet, for practical purposes, 
metaphora, applied in this sense, can 
hardly be misunderstood, and, as guarded 
by a proper definition, it might well be 
kept. 

But at all events this process is differ- 
ent, and ought to be distinguished from 
another, namely, the transference of ready- 
made words from one well-known object 
to another equally well-known subject, as 
when poets call the rays of the sun arrows, 
large waves white horses (cava//7), small 
waves moutons, Italian pecorelle, or when, 
as in French, the sky covered with thin 
white clouds is called cie/ moutonné, and 
Virgil says, “ Lanae vellera per coelum 
feruntur.” Such metaphors I wished to 
distinguish as poetical, and for a proper 





study of comparative mythology the dis- 
tinction seems to me of considerable im- 
portance. 

Dr. Brinkmann, in a work of great 
learning and research, entirely devoted 
to the subject of metaphor,* has found 
fault with this division; but, so far as I 
can judge, from a misapprehension of the 
meaning which I attached to these names 
of radical and poetical metaphor. He 
says that 1 ought to have divided all met- 
aphors into radical and non-radical, and 
into poetical and prosaic.t This dichot- 
omous process may be right from a log- 
ical point of view, but it would hardly have 
answered my purpose. I did not take 
poetical in the sense of metrical, and there- 
fore could not have used prosaic as the 
complement of poetical. My object was 
an historical division, and if I had cared 
for apparent logical accuracy rather than 
for clearness of expression, I might have 
divided metaphors into radical and verbal. 
By radical metaphors, as I explained, I 
mean those which determined the appli- 
cation of certain roots to objects appar- 
ently so different as sun and hymn of 
praise, wind and fire, etc. The metaphor 
in this case affected the root; and it was 
not only difficult, but impossible, to say 
in each case whether roots, after having 
attained a general meaning, had been 
specialized, or whether a root of special 
meaning had been generalized, and thus 
become applicable to the expression of 
various concepts. If, instead of calling 
all the remaining metaphors verbal, I 
preferred to call them poetical, it was 
partly because verbal is now generally 
supposed to exclude nominal, partly be- 
cause I wanted to imply that these meta- 
phors constituted pre-eminently the innate 
poetry of language. These metaphors, 
the unconscious poetry of language, were 
originally as much an act of poetical 
genius performed by a forgotten poet as 
was any metaphorical expression of 
Shakespeare or Goethe. But from our 
point of view there is a difference, and a 
very important difference, between a met- 


* Die Metaphern, Studien iiber den Geist der mo- 
dernen Sprachen, |. Buch, Die Thierbilder der Sprache, 
Bonn, 1878. 

t L. cy, p. 43. 
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aphor that has been so completely ab- 
sorbed into the blood of a language as 
no longer to be felt as a metaphor, and 
others which we use with a conscious 
feeling that they are our own work or the 
work of some one else, and that they re- 
quire a kind of excuse, or even an inter- 
pretation. Aristotle (Poet. c. 21) calls such 
metaphors artificial (tewompéva), as when 
some poets call the horns “small 
branches ” (épvvyeg), or a priest “ one who 
prays ” (dpntip). 

I confined my observations chiefly to a 
consideration of metaphors which have 
become part and parcel of a language, 
what Dr. Brinkmann would call incarnate 
metaphors, such as when the central spot 
of the eye is called the pupil, the little girl, 
in Spanish, /a xia de los ojos ; or when a 
machine for battering is called a batter- 
ing-ram (artes); or another for lifting is 
called a crane. Such metaphors are very 
numerous. Thus the name of donkey, in 
German, £se/, is used in English as the 
name of a support for pictures (easel), In 
Spanish /a borrica del hato, “ the she-don- 
key of a bundle of clothes,” is used to 
signify a shepherd’s wallet. In Greek 
donkey (6vec) is used for windlass, the up- 
per millstone, and a distaff. When the 
Aryans had discovered that the soil, after 
having been raked up, proved more fer- 
tile, and when they had contrived some 
crude kind of plough, the essential part 
of which consisted in a piece of wood, 
stone, or metal that tore open the soil, 
how were they to call it? Such words as 
the Sanskrit go-darana, earth-cleaver, are 
late. Ancient languages were shorter and 
less analytical. Having watched the pro- 
pensity of pigs to scratch the soil with 
their noses, some of the Aryans called the 
plough the pig the ploughshare, the pig’s 
snout. Thus Pazini tells us (III. 2, 
182) that otram in Sanskrit meant both 
a pig and a plough; Halayudha states 
that protham is the name of the snouts 
both of plough and pig. Plutarch goes a 
step further, and asserts that the first idea 
of a plough came from watching the pig 
burrowing, and that hence the ploughshare 
was called tive, It is curious that the 


Latin forca, a ridge between two furrows, 
is derived from forcus ; and that the Ger- 





man Furche (furicha), furrow, is con- 
nected with farah, boar. In Sanskrit we 
find vrika, the name for wolf, used in 
the sense of plough ; but this may be due 
to a radical metaphor, vrika being de- 
rived from vrask, to tear. In many lan- 
guages the living principle within us is 
called spirit (breath); to die is expressed 
by to wither, to scheme by to spin, a doubt 
by a knot, kind by warm, unkind by cold, 
etc. 

All this I call poetical metaphor, and 
it interested me as being a most important 
element in the growth of language. What 
we generally call ‘metaphors, and what 
Dr. Brinkmann is chiefly concerned with, 
are no doubt poetical too, and perhaps, if 
poetical means what is done by professed 
poets, even more truly poetical than what 
I call so. But they belong to a later stra- 
tum of language and thought. IfI call a 
man a lion, in the sense of dandy; ora 
dog, in the sense of a wretch, these are 
incarnate metaphors, and their study be- 
longs to the science of language. But if 
I say “he was like a lion in fight,” or “he 
was a lion in fight,” if I call him “ Coeur 
de lion,” these are individual metaphors, 
and their study belongs to rhetoric. It 
may sometimes be difficult to draw a sharp 
line between the two, but that it is due to 
the very nature of metaphors. Though all 
originally the work of individuals, their 
acceptance and popularity depend on the 
taste of others ; and it is often, therefore, 
a mere question of time whether they be- 
come incorporated in the spoken langnage 
or remain outside. Frequently a modern 
poet does but revive the latent metaphors 
of language, or furbish them up till they 
show once more their original intentions. 
If we say “to plough the sea,” in French, 
stlloner la mer, in Italian, solcare i/ mare, 
in Spanish, avar la mar, in Latin, Jera- 
rare aguas, sulcare vada carina, we only 
repeat the old radical metaphor which 
gave to the root av the meanings of stir- 
ring, ploughing, and rowing.* Frequently 
a modern metaphor fades and hardens so 
quickly that we forget that it ever was a 
metaphor. Who thinks of a steel pen as 
a feather, or of shares, when they rise and 


* Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i., p. 
296. 
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fall, as portions of capital? Yet these are 
metaphors of very modern date. 

But though for the purposes which I had 
chiefly in view when treating of the origin 
of mythology, the division of metaphors 
into radical and poetical, as explained by 
myself, seemed most convenient, a more 
detailed classification of metaphors may 
be useful for studying some deeper and 
wider strata in the growth of human 
thought and language. 

The oldest division of metaphors dates 
from the time of Aristotle. 

He * takes peragopa in a very wide sense, 
calling by that name every transference of 
a word, first, from the genus to the spe- 
cies, as if we say “to stand,” of a ship, 
instead of “being at anchor;” second, 
from the species to the genus, if we say 
a “thousand,” instead of “many ;” third, 
from one species to another species, if 
we say YaAKp dé yuyxiy dpioac, “ with the 
weapon lifting the soul as water with a 
pitcher from the well,” or teuadv drewpét xaAn@, 
“cutting with the unyielding weapon,” for 
in both cases the special dpiew and réuvev 
are used in the sense of taking away ; and 
fourth, according to analogy. Aristotle 
gives here as an instance “the goblet of 
Ares;” and he adds, “As the goblet 
stands to Dionysos in the same relation 
as the shield to Ares, the former is used 
for the latter.” Another instance is, if 
we call the evening the old age of the day, 
or old age the evening of life. It was 
this last transference, however, that “ ac- 
cording to analogy,” which in later times 
monopolized the name of metaphora, — 
Berkeley ¢ uses analogy as synonymous 
with metaphor, — while tropus was used 
in the more general sense which Aristotle 
had assigned to metaphora. Thus Quin- 
tilian (Instit. Orat. viii. 6), rendering me- 
taphora by ¢rans/atio, explains it by dre- 
vior similitudo, an abridged comparison ; 
and this has remained for centuries the 
recognized definition of the term. By 
similitudo Quintilian means such expres- 
sions as when we say that a man acted 
like a lion, by metaphora when we say 
more briefly the man is a lion. In addi- 
tion to these he admits two other kinds of 


* Poetica, cap. 21. 
t Works, vol. i., p. 390. 





trope, viz., the synecdoche and metonymy. 
When we are meant to understand the 
many from the one, the whole from the 
part, the genus from the species, the re- 
sult from the antecedents, and wice versd, 
that with him is synecdoche ; when we put 
one name for another, such as Homer for 
Homer’s poems, that is metonymy. 

This classification has answered its 
object very well, particularly as it was 
intended chiefly for rhetorical purposes. 
But as we acquire a fuller understanding 
of certain processes of the mind and lan- 
guage, it often happens that the old clas- 
sifications and the old technical terms 
prove inadequate, and that we have never- 
theless to retain them, though in a modi- 
fiedsense. Thus the name of metaphor is 
certainly objectionable, except when we 
restrict it to individual poetical meta- 
phors, because it seems to imply a con- 
scious transference of a name from one 
object to another, both previously known, 
both previously named. Such transfer- 
ence takes place both in modern and 
ancient writers, as when, for instance, 
Gibbon says, “Some seeds of knowledge 
might be cast upon a fruitful soil.” Such 
a metaphor is poetical and intentional. 
This is already less so in a passage quoted 
by Aristotle in his “ Poetica” (cap 21), 
when the sun is spoken of as o7eipwy 
Geoxriorav pddya, “ sowing the divine light.” 
For, as Aristotle hints himself, the meta- 
phor here is not quite involuntary, be- 
cause the Greek language had no separate 
verb to express the act of strewing or 
scattering the light, and nothing remained 
but to use o7eipery, to sow. 

This is a very important remark, and a 
closer examination of ancient metaphors 
teaches us that poverty of language was a 
very important, nay, the most important 
element in the formation. Language had 
need of metaphors, had in fact to borrow, 
because it was too poor, or as Cicero says 
(De Orat. iii. 38-39), “‘ Hae translationes 
quasi mutationes sunt, cum quod non ha- 
beas, aliunde sumas.” He distinguishes 
these metaphors from others, which he 
calls “ paulo audaciores, quae non inopiam 
indicant, sed orationi splendoris aliquid 
arcessunt.” 

When there was no word to express a 
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nascent idea, what could be done but to | 


take the next best? Man was driven to 
speak metaphorically, whether he liked it 
or not. It was not because he could not 
restrain his poetical imagination, but 
rather because he had to strain it to the 
very utmost, in order to find expression 
for the ever-increasing wants of his mind. 
Suppose man had advanced as far as 
platting or weaving; it. would be ver 
natural that, after setting lines to catc 
birds, he should, when he had to describe 
his day’s work, be reminded of the words 
for platting or weaving. Weaving would 
thus take the sense of putting snares, 
and when a new word was wanted for set- 
ting snares — that is, for tricking, cheat- 
ing, luring, inveigling a person by false 
words — nothing, again, was more natu- 
ral than to take a word of a similar im- 
port, and to use, for instance, tgaiverv, to 
weave, in the sense of plotting. Thus 
Homer says, Tv«ivdv dddov ipaiverv, pirw 
igaivery, etc., z.¢.,to weave a plot. This 
metaphor spread very widely, and we may 
discover it even in our own word subtle, 
Lat. swdéz/is, which comes from sudtexere, 
to weave beneath, like 7é/a for texla. 

Metaphor, therefore, ought no longer to 
be understood as simply the premeditated 
act of a poet, as a conscious transference 
of a word from one object to another. 
This is modern, fanciful, individual meta- 
phor, while the old metaphor was much 
more frequently a matter of necessity, and 
in most cases not so much the transfer- 
ence of a word from one concept to an- 
other, as the creation or determination of 
a new concept by means of an old name. 
A poet who transfers the name of tear to 
the dew has already clear names and con- 
cepts both for tear and dew. But the old 
framers of language who for the first time 
used “to weave ” in the sense of plotting 
had before this neither concept nor name 
for plotting ; they created or fixed the new 
concept and widened the old name at one 
and the same time. 

But though it would be more correct to 
call ancient metaphors transformations or 
transitions rather than transferences, it 
will be necessary to retain the old techni- 
cal term, only guarding against its etymo- 
logical meaning being taken for its real | 
definition. After these preliminary re- 
marks, a classification of ancient meta- 
phors will become less difficult. 





FUNDAMENTAL METAPHOR. 
THERE is, first of all, a whole class of | 
metaphors which arise from a deep neces- | 
sity of thought. Of these I have often 


spoken before, and need not dwell on 
them now, particularly as they have lately 
been discussed with great philosophical in- 
sight by Professor Noiré in his “ Logos ” 
(1885), pp. 258 seq. There was no way 
of conceiving or naming anything objec- 
tive except after the similitude of the 
subjective, or of ourselves. Not only 
animals must be conceived as acting like 
ourselves, as pointing, retrieving, rejoic- 
ing, grieving, willing, or resisting, but all 
inanimate objects had to be interpreted 
in the same way. The sun rises and sets, 
the moon grows and wanes, the clouds 
fly, the river runs, the mountains stand, 
the trees die, the sea smiles. Homer 
calls even a lance furious (uatudwoa), and 
a stone shameless (dvaidjc). This funda- 
mental metaphor, however, dates back so 
far in the growth of our thoughts and 
words that it is hardly ever felt as a meta- 
phor. Itis at the root of all mythology, 
and had been perceived as such long ago, 
before the science of comparative mythol- 
ogy was even dreamt of. Thus Reid* 
wrote: “ Our first thoughts seem to be 
that the objects in which we perceive mo- 
tion have understanding and power as we 
have. ‘Savages,’ says the Abbé Raynal, 
‘wherever they see motion which they 
cannot account for, there they suppose a 
soul.’ All men may be considered as 
savages in this respect, until they are 
capable of instruction and using their fac- 
ulties in a more perfect manner than sav- 
ages do. The Abbé Raynal’s observation 
is sufficiently confirmed both from fact 
and from the structure of all languages. 
Ruder nations do really believe sun, moon, 
and stars, earth, sea, and air, fountains and 
lakes, to have understanding and active 
power. To pay homage to them, and im- 
plore their favor, is a kind of idolatry 
natural to savages. All languages carry 
in their structure the marks of their being 
formed when this belief prevailed.” With 
certain limitations this is quite true, but 
mythology is but one out of many mani- 
festations in which fundamental metaphor 
shows itself. 


GRAMMATICAL METAPHOR. 


THERE is a second class of metaphors, 
arising, it would seem, from an imper- 
fection of grammar rather than from any 
necessity of thought, though on closer 
examination we should probably find that 
here, too, language and thought are insep- 
arable. The fact is that certain deriva- 


* Essays on the Active Powers, Essay iv., c. 3, as 
quoted by Mill, Logic, iii. 5, 2. 
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tive suffixes have more than one meaning ; 
but this is due in the beginning to an 
ambiguity both of thought and expres- 
sion, while afterwards this ambiguity, 
which was at first intended, became tra- 
ditional and purely formal. Thus we find 
that in many languages agent and instru- 
ment are expressed by the same word, 
possibly because at first the instrument 
was conceived as a kind of agent, after- 
wards, however, from a mere habit.. A 
borer may mean a man who bores or the 
instrument which bores. In Greek doprip, 
lifter, applied to the horses which were 
not yoked to the carriage, was also ap- 
plied to a strap; xparfp, originally a mixer, 
was used for a mixing vessel, became 
afterwards the name of any cup-shaped 
hollow, and lastly the name of the crater 
of a volcano, ’Evdur#p was used as the 
name of a garment (érAoc) to be put on, 
just as we say in German ein Uberzieher, 
a great-coat. 

Act and result are constantly expressed 
by the same word, as in “ perception” and 
“intuition,” when used in the sense of 
what is perceived and seen. This has 
often become a mere matter of idiom, as 
when we now use relations for relatives, 
action for act, nationalities for peoples, 
even essences for extracts, entities for 
beings, nay, real existences for subjects.* 
Substantia, substance, originally the most 
abstract of abstract terms, has now be- 
come apparently so concrete that Dr. 
Whewell thought we ought not to speak 
of imponderable substances, but of impon- 
derable agencies.t 

Sometimes the name of the instrument 
is used where the act is implied, as when 
we say brain, or ¢pévec, midriff, for think- 
ing, heart for feeling. Sometimes the 
name of the instrument is made to convey 
the effect produced by it, as when the 
Greek word xapaxryp, an instrument for 
raving, is used for the mark produced 
oy it, then for any mark, and lastly for the 
peculiar nature or character of a man. 

The name of the place sometimes ex- 
presses the agents located in such places, 
as when we speak of the Court migrating, 
or the Porte issuing a firman, of Oxford 
presenting a petition, or of the Church 
holding a council. 

This subject has been most carefully 
worked out by Hindu grammarians when 
treating of the meaning of suffixes (verbal 
and nominal), and on the various mean- 
ings which they impart to roots. It may 

* Mill, Logic, i. 3, 23 i. 4, 1 

t Whewell, Philosophy of Discovery, p 331; Mill, 
Logic iii. 14, 6. 





be doubted whether these cases fall prop- 
erly under the head of metaphor, but if 
they do, they have clearly become invol- 
untary transitions of conception, facili- 
tated by the ambiguities of suffixes rather 
than by any poetical effort, in the usual 
sense of the word. 


METAPHOR AS THE RESULT OF GENER- 
ALIZATION AND ABSTRACTION, 


WE now proceed to the consideration 
of what is most commonly called meta- 
phor. I explained this process formerly * 
as “a transference of a name from the 
object to which it properly belongs to 
other objects which strike the mind as in 
some way or other participating in the 
peculiarities of the first object.” This 
definition has been accepted by Dr. Brink- 
mann and others, but a repeated consid- 
eration of the subject has led me to take 
a different view of the mental process 
which produced metaphor in the earliest 
stages of language and thought. 

If the ruler of a country was called a 
gubernator, it was not, I believe, by a 
straight transference of the concept of 
steersman to that of a ruler of a state. 
That may be the process by which a poet 
speaks of a king as a steersman standing 
at the helm of a vessel tossed by storms. 
But a simpler process is that by which 
the mind, after having formed such a 
word as gubernator, steersman, drops one 
after another the minute points which 
constitute its intension or comprehension, 
and thereby retains only the more general 
concept of a ruler. That process is not 
necessarily conscious. It is not aphaere- 
sis, or abstraction, in the usual sense of 
that word. No one, at least, I believe, 
has ever caught himself in that process of 
plucking the feathers out of his concepts. 
It is rather an afoptésis,a falling off, a 
moulting, or, as Hobbes would have called 
it,t a decay of sense, which leaves behind 
more and more vague, more and more 
abstract, more and more general ideas. 

When that process had taken place, 
when gubernator in the language of sail- 
ors and others had dwindled down to a 
mere director, no actual transference was 
necessary. Gubernator had been so far 
emptied of its original contents, its inten- 
sion had shrivelled up so much that it 
was naturally applicable to ever so many 
persons, provided they acted a leading 
part in the management of any affairs. 

There is, for instance, a great difference 

* Lectures on the Science of Language, ii., p. 38s. 


+ Hume, Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and 
Grove, vol. i., p. 183. 
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between calling a ruler a steersman, a 
gubernator, and calling the same man a 
column of the state. First of all, the lat- 
ter simile belongs probably to a much later 
time, when columns had become not only 
useful, but also ornamental. Secondly, 
column would have to dwindle down very 
much before it could fall into the same 
wide genus as minister of state. Here, 
therefore, a real poetical transference 
seems to have taken place, and when 
Pope, in his translation of the Odyssey, 
introduces this simile, — 


Now from my fond embrace by tempest torn 
Our other column of the state is borne, — 


we feel at once a change of atmosphere, for 
Homer would certainly not have spoken 
of a column of the state, nor would he 
have represented such a column as torn 
from his mother’s fond embrace by tem- 
pests. 

If we speak of the moons of Jupiter, 
moon is no longer our measure of time, 
but it has faded into a mere satellite, a 
companion of a planet. It has become a 
very general name, and, as such, it proves 
applicable to the satellites of Jupiter or of 
any other planet. 

A foot had originally a very full inten- 
sion. It meant the member of a living 
body, made of flesh and bone and muscle, 
with five toes, and used for locomotion. 
It was meant for a human foot, and im- 
plied very soon a certain length. But 
many of its attributes not being attended 
to, foot became applicable to the locomo- 
tive organs of other animals, of quadru- 
peds, insects, birds, till at last it lost even 
the attribute of locomotion, and, as the 
foot of a table, or the foot of a mountain, 
—— what is most lifeless and motion- 
ess. 

And here again we see very clearly how 
language and thought march hand in hand. 
It was not that we did not know by what 
is called sensuous knowledge the foot of 
a table, or the foot of a mountain before 
we gave it a name. The carpenter who 
made the foot knew it as a piece of wood, 
as a stick, as properly shaped, whether 
square or round. But until he conceived 
it as something supporting the top of a 
table, as a foot supports the body, he did 
not know it as a foot, and it is impossible 
to say which came first, concept or name, 
in what must have been an almost instan- 
taneous process. 

A poet, no doubt, might dispense with 
this slow process of aphaeresis or apop- 
tésis; he might not wait for the gradual 
dropping off of claws and wings and 


feathers before he called the sun a golden 
bird. But with the majority of mankind 
metaphor is mostly produced by the grad- 
ual fading of the colors of our percepts, 
and pose Be the vanishing of the outlines 
of their shadows, z.¢., of our concepts. 
This gives us abstract, hence general 
names, and these general names, without 
any metaphorical effort, become applica- 
ble to a large number of new objects, and 
are afterwards called metaphors. 

How quickly language, even in modern 
times, can generalize, we see in a number 
of idiomatic and proverbial expressions in 
which one single case is used to convey 
wide inferences and very general lessons. 
The Spanish language is particularly rich 
in such proverbs and metaphors, and they 
have been carefully collected by Spanish 
scholars. The Dictionary of the Span- 
ish Academy (Madrid, 1726-39) is well 
known for its Wealth of metaphorical ex- 
pressions, most of which are carefully and 
successfully explained. The number of 
Spanish proverbs is said to amount to no 
less than twenty-four thousand.* Instead 
of saying, “What service have you ren- 
dered me?” the Spaniard says, Qué hijo 
me has sacado de pila? — “Which son 
have you taken for me from the font?” 
Instead of saying, Why? he may say, Por 
qué carga de agua ? —“ For what load of 
water?” When we say, “Tell this story 
to another person,” he says, A otro perro 
con eso hueso.— “Go to another dog 
with that bone.” The Spanish language 
abounds in similar expressions which in 
one sense may all be called metaphorical, 
because they are all based on rapid gen- 
eralizations of single cases. 

In order to gain a clearer view of the 
nature of poetical metaphors and their 
wide influence on the growth of language 
and thought, I have endeavored to class 
them under the following heads :— 

1. Transition from man to animal. 

2. Transition from animal to man. 

3. Transition from material to imma- 
terial. 

4. Transition from the sign to what is 
signified. 

5. Transition from cause to effect. 

6. Transition from effect to cause. 

7. Transition from part to whole. 


* A very full account of the literature on Spanish 
proverbs and on proverbs in general is to be found in 
Dr. Hailer’s great work, Altspanische Sprichwérter aus 
den Zeiten vor Cervantes, ins Deutsche iibersetzt, in 
Spanischer und Deutscher Sprache er@rtert und ver- 
glichen mit den entsprechenden der alten Griechen und 
Romer, der Lateiner der spitern Zeiten, der simmt- 
lichen germanischen und romanischen Volker, Regens- 
| burg, 1883, 2 vols. See also Brinkmann, Die Meta- 
| phern, p. 131. 
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8. Transition from one to another of 
things generally associated. 


I. TRANSITION FROM MAN TO ANIMAL. 


To a great extent the metaphors of this 
class would have to be treated as the 
result of what I called “fundamental 
metaphor.” It was impossible, as we 
saw, to conceive the acts of animals ex- 
cept as analogous with the acts of men. 
We interpret them from our point of view 
and express them in our own language. 
Hence it is that dogs are not only con- 
ceived as hungry and thirsty, as watchful 
and revengeful, as we are, but that we do 
not hesitate to speak of them as consider- 
ing, hesitating, guessing, reasoning, for 
all I know, syllogizing,* Senne language 
could not possibly supply new names to 
acts in all appearance so like our own, 
though it may be at the same time as 
different from them as will is from im- 
pulse. But we go further. We speak of 
hands instead of paws; we speak of the 
spectacles of a certain goose, of the coat 
of a dog instead of his fur. In fact, the 
whole animal world was conceived as a 
copy of our own. 


2. TRANSITION FROM ANIMAL TO MAN. 


But if early language conceived animals 
in the likeness of man, it very soon con- 
ceived man in the likeness of animals. 
There is hardly a name of an animal 
which, whether for good or for evil, has 
not been applied to man and woman. 
Dog, cur, hound, whelp, donkey, pig, mule, 
bear, sheep, goat, lion, tiger, cat, mouse, 
owl, wasp, all occur in ancient as well as 
in modern times as names of dislike or 
endearment. We are here speaking of 
those words only which have been ab- 
sorbed so completely in the stream of lan- 
guage that their independent meaning is 
no longer perceptible. In adulari, to 
flatter, we hardly perceive the original 
meaning of “ wheedling,” ¢ nor in wheed- 
ling, properly weedling, the German We- 
deln, that of wagging the tail. In Fr. 
calin, a wheedler, the derivation from 
caninus is quite forgotten.{ Coward, It. 
codardo, Fr. couard, was originally applied 
to a dog or any other animal with his tail 
between his legs. Canazile, in the sense 
of contemptible people, exists in all the 
Romanic languages. It. canaglia, Sp. ca- 
nalla, Port. canalha. Though donkey, 


* Plato speaks of the mafog airod tH¢ piews 
ayanbac prAdcogov. 

+ Nonius, p.17. Adulatio est blandimentum proprie 
canum, quod et ad hominem tractum consuetudine est. 

+ Brinkmann, |. c., p. 227. 
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or ass, used in the sense of a stupid per- 
son, is a very ancient metaphor, yet it is 
one that has never quite lost its character 
of asimile. But when the Spaniards u e 
desasnar in the sense of enlightening or 
showing a man how foolish he has been, 
we have here a metaphor that had almost 
ceased to be felt as such. 

In the same manner few Germans when 
they speak of emsig, diligent, ant-like, 
think of the A meizse, the ant z. ¢., the mse, 
the emmet ; nay, I see that the derivation 
is by some considered doubtful. Yet no 
one doubts that caprice comes from capra, 
goat, and that capricious was originally 
meant for goat-like pranks. 

The Latin ruminare meant properly to 
chew the cud, but it was applied so early 
to the act of mentally revolving a matter, 
that when we now speak of ruminating we 
but seldom recall the process in which 
cows eat their food. 

The Greek duéAyeww means to milk, orig- 
inally to stroke. But when it is used in 
the sense of gaining, enjoying, the idea of 
milking is but faintly present. Similarly 
the Spanish word for milking, ordefar, lit. 
to arrange, is afterwards used in the sense 
of drawing profit from anything (zr /o- 
grando poco & poco el fruto de alguna 
cosa). 1 fancy I lately read a paper, though 
I cannot refer to it now, in which the Ger- 
man word faugen, to be good for some- 
thing, was connected with duh, to milk. 
Duh signifies not only to milk, but also to 
yield milk. A cow which gave milk (une 
vache gui rend) would have meant a use- 
ful cow, just as an animal which ceased to 
have young, was called effetus, effete, use- 
less. Duh, therefore, from meaning to 
yield milk, might well have come to be 
used in the general sense of being useful 
and efficient. The German 7ugend would 
thus have as truly an agricultural origin 
as has daughter, Sk. duhitar, if that word 
meant originally the milkmaid. 

All this shows how language, if at first 
it interpreted animal by man, soon re- 
versed the process and interpreted man 
by animal, a phase of thought which not 
unlikely gave birth to those numerous ani- 
mal myths and animal fables, nay, to those 
curious animal epics which formed the 
delight of our distant ancestors and the 
remnants of which have survived to the 
present day. 


3. TRANSITION FROM MATERIAL TO IM- 
MATERIAL. 

THE very general change from a mate- 

rial to an immaterial meaning has been so 

often dwelt on that I need here say no 
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more than what is recognized by all stu- 
dents of language, namely that every word, 
without a single exception, which has an 
immaterial meaning had originally a mate- 
rial meaning. Materialist and idealist 
philosophers, Locke as well as Berkeley, 
are agreed on this point.* Still the proc- 
ess of dematerializing varies considerably. 
In the case of angel, which meant origi- 
nally a human messenger, a real transfer- 
ence seems to have taken place, when a 
name had suddenly to be found for those 
spiritual messengers who were supposed 
to convey the ‘commands of God to men. 
Here we may speak of a real transfer. 
But in the case of spirit, the process was 
different. Spirit was originally the visi- 
ble breath, but it was soon taken as a 
merely outward sign of that which inva- 
riably ceased when breath ceased. It 
then came to mean life, and, by a further 
step, the living principle, the invisible 
spirit of man, and at last any spirit or spir- 
itual being which was believed in without 
being seen. There was here no real trans- 
ference. The concepts of life, the living 
principle, the invisible spirit of man, all 
these were not concepts, first formed and 
then named, but simultaneously with the 
enlargement of the concept of spirit the 
name itself was enlarged. The birth of 
each new concept was synchronous with 
its baptism. 

It is difficult to select instances of met- 
aphor leading from material to immaterial 
things, because language is really a com- 
plete herbarium of faded metaphors. We 
find them in the languages of uncivilized 
as well as civilized nations, only that in 
the former the material meaning may con- 
tinue to be felt much more than in the 
later. In New Guinea a man who pities 
you, says that he has a very bad stomach- 
ache for you,t and he no doubt means 
much more than we do when we speak of 
the bowels of compassion. 

The Roman peasant preferred to say 
silva, forest, or cumulus, heap, instead of 
multitudo, and Latin has retained such 
phrases as deneficiorum cumulus, magna 
exemplorum silva.t Spicilegium, a glean- 
ing of ears, was not used metaphorically 
in classical Latin, but it has become 
a favorite name for selections in later 
times. 


* See Locke, Human Understanding, iv. 3, 63 
Berkeley, Third Dialogue between Hylas and Philo- 
nous, Works, i., p. 347; Lectures on the Science of 
Language, ii., p. 374. 

+ Rev. W. G. Lawes, Motu Grammar, 1885, Introd., 
pz 

¢t Brinkmann, l.c., p. 129; Reisig Lateinische 
Sprachwissenschaft, § 173. ; 





Rustics spoke of rain and rivers as flow- 
ing and trickling forth (#anare, emanare) ; 
soon the words were used by Roman ora- 
tors in the sense of emanating from, as in 
Cic. De Or. 1, 42, 189, Ainc haec recentior 
Academia emanavit, “hence arose this 
more recent Academy.” Jmduere,in the 
language of the village, meant to moisten, 
in Rome it came to mean to infect, to im- 
bue, to inspire. 

As to adjectival metaphors, we speak 
of thrilling and stinging words, of a hard 
and a soft heart, a heavy and a light heart, 
a warm and a cold heart, a broken heart 
and a broken spirit, of black ingratitude, 
dark care, brilliant thoughts, golden times, 
narrow prejudices, iron will, dry remarks. 
As to verbal metaphors we have such ex- 
pressions as to damp the ardor, to chain 
the passions, to drown the cares, to feed 
on hopes, to thirst for knowledge, etc. 

Even adverbs often rest on metaphors 
preceded by a fading of color.* Thus 
aegre comes from aeger, sick, as hardly 
from hard. Zemere, at random, is sup- 
posed to be a locative of a lost temus, 
corresponding to Sanskrit ¢amas, dark- 
ness, so that originally it would have 
meant “in the dark.” M/ox, soon, seems 
to correspond to Sk. makshu, with might. 
In Greek, detvi¢ is used in the sense of 
very, without that taint of vulgarity which 
still clings to our “ awfully.” The Ger- 
man ungefahr, about, meant originally 
“without danger.” Véelleicht was very 
easily, Greek raya, perhaps. Schon, 
already, is supposed to have sprung from 
schon, beautifully, used in the sense of 
perfectly. Asimilar idiom is found in the 
Italian dello e buono, or in the English, 
“ He is gone for good.” 

That all prepositions may change their 
local and temporal into a causal meaning 
has been often remarked, and may be seen 
explained in every Greek or Latin gram- 
mar. 

In most of the cases hitherto mentioned 
it would be impossible to describe the 
change of meaning as due to metaphor or 
transference in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The change takes place, whether 
we like itor not. The original meaning 
of words fades, their full intension be- 
comes lessened, their extension in con- 
sequence grows larger and larger, and 
without any stretch of imagination the 
words thus changed come to express con- 


* Brinkmann, l.c., p. 76. Férstemann, Zur Bedeue 
tungslehre der deutschen Adverbien, in Neues Jahre 
buch der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Sprache, 
herausgegeben von v. d. Hagen, vol. vi. p. 44-51. 
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cepts which seem to have grown up simul- 
taneously with this process of decay. 

It happens likewise, though of course 
less frequently, that names of immaterial 
things are used again with a more mate- 
rial meaning. Thus soul, after having 
become the name of the spiritual element 
in man, is employed in the sense of per- 
son, as when we say, “I did not see a sin- 
gle soul there.” 

There are other cases where we see the 
name of one material thing used as the 
name of another, owing to some kind of 
similarity which it is not always easy to 
discover. Thus the French ¢é¢e, head, is 
evidently the Latin ¢esta, but ¢esta in Latin 
meant a brick, an earthen pot, and a 
potsherd. In Spanish casco means pot- 
sherd and skull, and cogofe, occiput, is said 
to be derived from coucha, shell. In Ger- 
man we have the expression, ganz aus 
dem Héuschen sein, to be very much ex- 
cited. almost off his head. In Spanish 
casi/la, small house, is used for head, and 
socar & uno de sus casillas, means to drive 
one out of his little house, z. ¢., to make him 
impatient. Humorously the head is called 
la tapa de los sesos, the lid of the senses.* 


4. TRANSITION FROM THE SIGN TO WHAT 
IS SIGNIFIED. 


Tuis class of metaphors is not always 
distinguishable from the preceding one, 
because the sign is naturally in many cases 
the material outside of an immaterial in- 
side. Thus spirit, as we saw, stood for 
the living, and even for the thinking, prin- 
ciple in man. That may be called the 
material for the immaterial. But spirit or 
breath may also be considered as the out- 
ward sign of life or thought, and the met- 
aphor would then belong to the fourth 
class. The same applies to such words as 
brain, heart, stomach, when used to signify 
thought, feeling, and passion ; also to frons 
and supercilium, forehead and eyebrow, 
if used in the sense of boldness and 
pride. Other cases more clearly belong- 
ing to this class are when we say, “ The 
crown commands,” meaning the queen, 
or, possibly, Mr. Gladstone. With re- 
spect to adjectives, when we speak of a 
mean as a dirty action, we use dirt as the 
outward sign of moral degradation. When 
we say, “ The trumpet calls,” we really 
mean the command of the general as con- 
veyed by the sound of the trumpet that 
calls the soldiers to battle. At last we 
may speak of the trumpet-call of duty. 


* Brinkmann, l.c., p. 135. 
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5. TRANSITION FROM CAUSE TO EFFECT. 


CASES where the name of the cause, 
whether as author or as instrument, is 
used in place of the name of the effect, 
are frequent, as when we speak of reading 
Homer, imstead of reading the poems 
made by Homer. This by some authori- 
ties would be classed as metonomy. We 
have nearly the same kind of metaphor in 
the use which the Romans made of Ceres 
and Bacchus, in the sense of bread, wine. 
In Greek we found xapaxryp, the instru- 
ment for marking, used for the mark pro- 
duced by it; in Latin /iagua, tongue, has 
become the recognized name for language. 


6. TRANSITION FROM EFFECT TO CAUSE. 


Tuis class is not very numerous. When 
we say that a man ought to blush, mean- 
ing that he ought to be ashamed, we use, 
no doubt, the effect for the cause; but 
blush may also have been taken as the 
outward sign, used in the sense of what 
is signified by it. ‘Give me a light,” if 
used for ‘‘Give me a candle,” may be 
another case in point. 


7. TRANSITION FROM PART TO WHOLE. 

Tuis class, to which the Greeks gave 
the special name of synecdoche, com- 
prises such cases as when we use roof in 
the sense of house, bread for food, spring 
for year. Often the opposite takes place, 
as when people speak of a resolution 
passed by the senate, though it may have 
been passed by a few senators only, or by 
the majority of the senate; or when peo- 
ple speak of the church, meaning them- 
selves only and those who agree with 
them. This, however, may rather be 
called an abuse of language, or even an 
untruth, than a metaphor. 


8. TRANSITION FROM ONE TO ANOTHER 
OF THINGS GENERALLY ASSOCIATED. 


THESE metaphors by which the name 
of one thing is transferred to another 
which forms its complement or constant 
accompaniment are frequent in all lan- 
guages. Thus scales stand for balance, 
the clouds for the sky, the altar for the 
temple. People say they have drunk a 
bottle, when they mean the wine in the 
bottle, and highwaymen asked for /a vie 
ou la bourse, when they cared very little 
about the purse, but a great deal about 
the money in it. Money, moneta, Germ. 
miinze, was so called because at Rome 
money was coined in a building on the 
Capitol, adjoining the temple of Juno Mo- 
neta. 
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After having discovered how little of 
real transference there is in what we call 
metaphorical expressions, it might become 
a question whether the old name should 
be retained, or whether it is so misleading 
that it ought to be abolished and replaced 
by a more accurate term. There are, no 
doubt real metaphors, as when the sun is 
called the jewel of the sky, or the seaa 
garden of spray (ux jardin de espumas), 
or England 


A precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 


Some of these metaphors are far fetched, 
while others are within easy reach, but 
all are fetched, and are well described 
therefore by metaphora. Most of the 
metaphors, however, which are of interest 
to the student of language and thought, 
as having entered into the living body of 
speech, as having become, as Dr. Brink- 
mann expresses it, incarnate, owe their 
origin, as we saw, to such different causes 
that metaphor as applied to them has cer- 
tainly become a misnomer. If, neverthe- 
less, I continue to use metaphor as the 
technical name for all, it is with the dis- 
tinct understanding that metaphor must 
not be supposed to imply a conscious 
transference of the name of one thing to 
another. “A fair and ingenuous reader,” 
as Berkeley says,* “ must collect the sense 
from the scope and tenor and connection 
of a discourse, making allowance for those 
inaccurate modes of speech which use 
has made inevitable.” To imagine in the 
earliest periods of language a real trans- 
ference of name from a known thing to 
an unknown, would be contrary to one of 
the leading principles of the sciences of 
thought and language, namely, that noth- 
ing can be a thing to us without a name. 
The act of clothing naked concepts with 
old garments is an act of charity which 
we never perform. What really happens 
is that names vary in intension. Percepts 
do not hold all the sensations which orig- 
inally composed them, concepts do not 
retain all the percepts which at first they 
were meant to embrace. There is there- 
fore a constant change going on in the 
meaning of words, and our mind, if we 
but watch it carefully, is the permanent 
scene of the most surprising transforma- 
tions. As the concepts lose their full 
intension — and this all concepts are apt 
to do by themselves and without any as- 


* Berkeley, Works, i., p. 183. 


sistance derived from what we call ab- 
straction—their names become larger, 
z.é., become applicable to new germinal 
concepts which are but waiting for a name 
to spring into life. When we once have 
the concept and name of a steersman, the 
concept of director springs into life as 
soon as steersman loses the attributes of 
standing at the helm of a ship and man- 
aging the rudder. The picture has faded, 
and by thus fading the weather-beaten 
steersman has become like many other 
people who are now, by likeness, xara 7 
avédoyov, called steersmen, gubernatores, 
or governors. Inthe highest sense, there- 
fore, metaphor is but a new side of ab- 
straction and generalization, the vital 
principles of all thought and of all lan- 
language. 
F, MAx MULLER. 


From The Argosy. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 

YOUNG LADY. 

JUNE 2nd.— I am alone in the house. 
It is the queerest feeling, but I like it so 
much. 

Papa and Amy have gone to dine and 
sleep at Sir John Gray’s, at least twenty 
miles off. Of course they look Ann with 
them, as she acts as lady’s maid on these 
state occasions. And equally of course, 
being a state occasion, John had to sit on 
the driving-seat beside the coachman. 
And just this minute cook comes to ask 
my leave to —or rather to inform me that 
she intends to go and sit with her sick 
sister in the village for an hour or so. 
And so I am actually alone, mistress of 
all I survey. 

If only 1 could have an adventure! 

But adventures neverdohappen. I am 
sixteen years old, and I have never had 
an adventure in my life. If it were a 
novel, now, adventures would be sure to 
come ; or a fairy tale would be better still. 
How I do wish it were a fairy tale, and 
that I were the princess! Well, I will go 
out and walk in the garden, for it is a 
most lovely evening; but there is no 
chance of a fairy prince paying me a visit, 
I am afraid. The more’s the pity. 

Nine o’clock p.m. Oh, what a wonder- 
ful thing has happened to me! What 
shall I do? What caz I do? f little 
thought when I was writing those lines in 
joke, of the adventure that awaited me in 
|the garden. How strange and terrible it 
| has been, and what will happen next? It 
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has only degun as yet, and such a begin- 
ning ! 

I hope I have not been wicked. I don’t 
feel as if I blamed myself, and yet I am 
sure that when I tell papa he will be angry 
with me. But what could I do? 

I really could not — could not — help it. 

I was walking on the gravel path at the 
end of the garden when some one jumped 
over the hedge. I was so startled, and 
thought directly of my fairy prince. But 
it was not even a gentleman; it was a lad 
of nineteen or twenty, dressed as a sailor. 
His complexion and hair were very dark, 
a sort of mahogany color, and a glance 
told me his features were handsome. I 
thought he was like a Spaniard, only I 
don’t know whether Spaniards ever have 
blue eyes, and his eyes were certainly 
blue. I never saw any one so out of 
breath, or look so frightened and hurried 
as he did when he saw me. 

He quite jumped back from me even as 
he alighted ; but the next moment came 
up to me, and said vehemently, in a sort 
of panting way, as if he could hardly draw 
his breath, — 

“Young lady —will you help me? 
They will soon be here. If they take me 
I am a lost man. Will you save me ? 
For heaven’s sake say yes. ’ 

“What can I do?” I cried. 

He was so agitated that he could hardly 
reply. 

o Hide me — take me in there,” point- 
ing to the house, “and hide me some- 
where — anywhere — quick, quick, before 
they come. A minute more may be too 
late. Hide me till they are gone!” 

There was an agony of supplication in 
his tone. His face was one prayer. He 
looked ready to fall, to die. 

What oughtI tohave done? Iam sure 
I don’t know. What I did do was to bid 
him follow me, and then run swiftly 
through the garden, into the house and 
up-stairs. 

There I paused a moment to reflect. 
But reflect as I would, I could only think 
of one place where he might be hid safely, 
and from which I should be able to let 
him out unseen, if cook returned. 

I led him through Amy’s bedroom into 
mine, which opened out of hers. In the 
recess by the fireplace is a long press 
made by large doors put in front of it. 
One of these doors fastens with a bolt 
inside, and the other with a lock and key. 
I unlocked this one, made him get in and 
go to the far end beyond the other door, 
with half-a-dozen dresses hanging between 
him and the place he had entered by. I 





desired him to stay there as quietly as 
possible, and said that I would let him 
out when it seemed safe to do so. 

Then I went down-stairs into the draw- 
ing-room, feeling as if I was walking ina 
dream, sat down at the piano and played 
loudly and noisily. It seemed to me the 
only thing I could do, I was in such a fever 
of fright. 

Who were the “they ” that he expected 
to come after him? 

The question was soon answered, I 
saw policemen walking up to the front 
door. Some of them dispersed about the 
grounds, and two rang the house bell. I 
let them ring twice before I opened the 
door. 

“What do you want?” cried I, my 
heart beating till I was nearly blind and 
-— “ Everybody is out — servants and 
all.” 

“ Beg pardon, miss,” said one of the 
men, ‘sorry his reverence is not within 
—for we must go all over the house. 
Will you have the kindness to show us 
the way?” 

“ No, indeed. 
would be very angry. 
want?” 

“ Don’t you be frightened, miss, but it’s 
a young man we’re after, who was seen 
coming down the lane, so he must be 
somewhere about the premises —for there 
is nowhere else he can be. No harm shall 
come of it, and we’ll take the greatest care 
of you; so don’t you be frightened. But 
it’s a bad business, and have him we 
must. And we can’t lose time either, so 
please show us the way.” 

And I did. I took them everywhere — 
all over the house; kitchens, offices, cel- 
lars, sitting rooms. 

“T suppose you don’t want to go up- 
stairs?” I cried. But they told me he 
would be sure to hide in the most unlikely 
places, so they went. 

All through the bedrooms then, and at 
the very last, Amy’s room —and mine! 

Every now and then a press or closet 
was fastened and could not be opened, 
and this was the case with the long press 
in my room, of which I had the key in my 
pocket. They asked me if this, too, was 
locked up, and I said yes. Then one of 
the men said: “ Do you know where the 
key is?” I opened a drawer while I an- 
swered ; “ You see it is not here. My 
sister keeps her dresses in it, and she will 
not be home till to-morrow.” 

“ All right, miss,” said the policeman. 

Oh, how I hope I was not very wicked! 
I did not tell a lie, but I equivocated ; and 
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I am sure my father 
What do you 
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I have always despised equivocation, and 
maintained it was worse than lying when 
Amy said it was not so bad. I will never, 
never again wish for an adventure. 

At last these dreadful policemen went 
away, and I have sat down to write an 
account of what has happened because I 
do not feel able todoanything else. They 
said they were going to Lypton; and I 
suppose I must give them plenty of time 
to get there, and not leave the least 
chance of their coming back, and that 1 
had better not let this troublesome young 
man out for an hour. 

Hark, what is that? 

The sound of wheels on the gravel 
What can be going to happen now? ot 
another adventure, I do hope. 

Good gracious! Itis the carriage come 
back, and papa and Amy in it! What 
can it mean? 

June 3rd.— I am writingin bed. I was 
too ill to get up. They have left me 
alone, telling me to go to sleep. It is 
easy to tell me that, but I doubt whether 
I shall ever sleep again. I can’t read, I 
can’t keep quiet. Thinking is dreadful, 
and I will try if I can write down all the 
terrible things that happened last night. 
I will begin at the beginning, and if | 
can, I will put everything in order just as 
it occurred. 

Papa and Amy came in. Papa looked 
so white and stern, he frightened me. 
Amy was crying bitterly, and when she 
took her handkerchief from her face, it 
seemed as if she had cried without ceas- 
ing for hours. My guilty conscience im- 
mediately suggested that they had found 
out what I had done and had come back 
immediately. I was a goose to think it, 
but I was sofrightened. Papaangry, and 
poor Amy shocked and miserable, and all 
because I had hid that sailor. I stood up 
before them and could not say a word. 
Papa put his arm round me and kissed 
me. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, my poor Lucy,” he 
said; “we are well and safe. But some- 
thing very dreadful has happened; so 
dreadful that I hardly can bear to tell my 
dear little girl. Poor — poor Sir John—” 

He stopped — quite overcome. I had 
never seen my father like this before. He 
was always so self-possessed. 

“Oh, what, papa? Is he ill? —dead?” 

“He is murdered,” replied my father, 
speaking with difficulty. I screamed. 

“\Vhen we got there all was in confu- 
sion and misery. He had been shot dead 
in the wood by a young sailor, with whom 
he had had words about poaching and 





trespassing in the morning. The scoun- 
drel attacked him and shot him.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

“ The diabolical villain has escaped, but 
the police are in hot pursuit, and he must 
be found. They have traced him to within 
a few miles of the coast here, and he 
can’t escape them. He will be taken and 
hanged for his horrible crime. That is 
in one way a consolation ; but his punish- 
ment will not bring back our poor friend.” 

What was happening? I grew hot, 
then cold, a deadly sickness came over 
me, allso suddenly; then the room moved. 
Papa’s voice got farther and farther away, 
the floor slid off from under my feet, and 
I knewno more. No more till something 
cold fell on my face, and I thought they 
were cruelly waking me out of a heavy 
sleep from which I cou/dn’t wake, while 
the mere attempt to do so was great 
pain. 

At last I could see again, faintly and 
dimly. Papawas leaning over me. What 
was it? What had I done? Was he 
angry? 

“ Forgive me,” was all I could say. 

“Poor darling,” said papa very kindly. 
“The shock was too much. I ought not 
to have told you so abruptly. You faint- 
ed, my dear. Go to bed now, little girl, 
and sleep off the horror of it all.’ 

I was very much surprised to hear that 
I had fainted. 

“Don’t talk to Amy about it,” contin- 
ued papa, “ but both of you go to bed.” 

Go to bed? Yes—and the murderer 
was concealed in my bedroom! 

However, papa’s word was law, and 
Amy and I kissed him and went up-stairs. 
We entered her room. 

“T can’t sleep alone to-night,” I cried 
passionately. “I must sleep with you, 
Amy.” 

She looked dubiously at the size of her 
bed. “Yours is larger, Lucy,” she said. 
“T’ll sleep with you. We shall both be 
better for company.” 

“ No,” I cried in despair, “I can’t sleep 
in that room. This is nearer papa’s, and 
I'll stay here.” 

My will was stronger than Amy’s, 
though Amy was older than I; and, as 
usual, I had my way. Amy slowly took 
off her dress. 

“T’ll hang it up in the press,” she said 
wearily. 

“Oh, no, no,’ I cried, “put it on a 
chair for to-night. Never mind it, never 
mind it!” and I wrung my hands. Then 
Amy undressed and went to bed, and so 
did I. I suppose if I live to be a hundred 
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years old I shall never forget what I suf- 
fered last night. 

Papa’s old friend, whom, however, I 
only knew a little, wurdered; shot dead 
in the wood. That was horror and grief 
enough. And yet, just then, that really 
seemed almost the smallest part of my 
misery. 

What ought I to do? I had hidden 
the murderer. I, little Lucy Lee, had hid- 
den a murderer! I shuddered when I 
thought he was a living man, in the next 
room, hidden away among Amy’s and my 
pretty dresses. What ought I to do? 
Ought I to tell papa? To tell him was, 
of course, the same thing as giving the 
man up to be hanged, and I shuddered 
and wept where I lay, until Amy said, 
“Poor child! do try to go to sleep.” 

I stuffed the sheet into my mouth to 
prevent my screaming aloud. No, I could 
not do it. I might be wicked, but if I 
was wicked I could not help it, and wicked 
I must be. I should get up when the 
house was quiet in the depth of the night, 
when all good people were asleep, and let 
him out. I was obliged to do it, I could 
not help myself; I coudd not give him up 
to be hanged. 

One o'clock, two o’clock, struck. Amy, 
the soundest of sleepers, was in that heavy 
slumber that follows long crying. I rose 
softly, put on a few clothes, my dressing- 
gown over them, and a shawl wrapped 
round me. I went with bare feet, as I 
feared the sound even of slippers. I 
caught sight of myself in the glass as I 
passed by. My hair was all hanging about 
me, and I looked so pale and scared I 
should not have known my own face. I 
required no candle, for a large, beautiful 
summer moon poured its light over every- 
thing. 

I dared not linger or delay. If I did I 
felt that all my courage would go from 
me; ooze out at the end of my fingers. I 
pushed the door open between the two 
rooms, and entered mine. 

On my dressing-table lay my own little 
Bible, on the title page of which, in round, 
childish hand, was my name written, 
“Lucy Lee, from her dear papa, on her 
tenth birthday,” and in which I had read 
night and morning for six years. With 
sudden impulse, I caught it up and held 
it in one hand, while with the other I 
unlocked the door of the press. 

“Come out,” I whispered very low. 

Suppose it was a dream and there was 
no one there. Alas, it was no dream! 
He came out. How wretched and forlorn 
he looked after having been for hours 
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shut up there with hardly air to breathe. 
I put my finger on my lips, and he fol- 
lowed me noiselessly, his shoes in his 
hands, through Amy’s room, who never 
stirred in her sleep. If she had waked 
then, and seen him and me gliding along 
at the foot of her bed! We went on 
down stairs and into the kitchen. 

Then I spoke. 

“T shall let you go,” I said — my voice 
sounded to me quite unlike itself — “and 
I shall give you my Bible.” I put it in 
his hands. “Promise me to read it. Oh, 
please repent your dreadful sin, try to be 
- and pray — and —and read the Bi- 

le I have given you.” 

I hardly knew what I was saying. How 
he looked at me, poor, wretched creature 
—so young, and such a sinner! 

“] think you are an angel,” he said, 
“you beautiful child. I should like to 
kiss your bare feet as I would those of a 
saint ona shrine. I dopromise you I will 
read your book. I have been a bad fellow, 
but I will go and sin no more.” 

I was trembling with fear and emotion 
while I softly unlocked and opened the 
kitchen door and said: ““Goaway. God 
help you. Please go away.” 

He looked at me just once more and 
said, “1 shall never forget you,” and then 
he was off like an arrow from a bow. 

I relocked the door with a great breath 
of relief. Itwas over. He was gone, and 
I went back into the hall. As I entered 
it, the opposite door, which is that of 
papa’s study, slowly opened. I gave a 
loud scream, and the next moment my 
father stood before me, a candle in his 
hand. I trembled from head to foot, but 
could not speak. 

“ Lucy !” cried he in astonishment. 

Still I could not utter a word. 

“Lucy, what brings you here? What 
are youdoing? Your feetare bare. You 
will make yourself ill. Is she walking in 
her sleep?” he added hastily, and held 
the candle before my eyes. 

How ghastly he and everything looked, 
the broad moonlight pouring down on us, 
and the wretched little candle held up 
between him and me! 

“TI can’t help it, papa,” I found I said, 
but I did not know what I meant. 

“My dear child, you are feverish and 
excited. I believe you don’t know what 
you are doing or saying. Go back to bed 
at once. Don’t stand there catching cold. 
Why, what have you done to your foot? 
It is cut — it is bleeding!” 

I looked down at my foot, and indeed 
there was a great cut there, and I had left 
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a track of blood behind me. I must have 
cut it against something on the kitchen 
floor. 

“ Does it not hurt you, Lucy?” 

It was only at that moment that I felt it 
did ; till then I had not even known of its 
existence; but I discovered now that it 
was throbbing and smarting. 

“It hurts very much,” I said pitifully, 
for I cannot bear pain. 

“ My poor child, what were you doing 
in the kitchen?” 

“I can’t tell you, papa. Do you know 
that the police were here last night, and 
searched the house ?” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“Oh, yes, they were. It is quite true.” 

“ Why did you not tell me before?” he 
cried sternly. ‘Do you mean that they 
were searching for this wretch ?” 

“Yes. It was all so dreadful, I never 
thought about that, and only remembered 
it just this minute.” 

We had reached Amy’s room door 
while we talked, and papa kissed me and 
bade me tie up my foot in a handkerchief 
and goto bed at once. He woke Amy, 
and told her that I was feverish and had 
been wandering about the house, not 
knowing what I did, and that she must 
look after me and take care of me. 

To-day I was so ill they would not let 
me get up. 

June 4th. I was so restless and miser- 
able I could not stay in bed yesterday 
evening, and this morning I came down to 
breakfast. I don’t know how I managed 
to drag through the day. It was _horri- 
ble. No one who came to the house spoke 
of anything but capturing the murderer, 
and the greatest fear was expressed that 
he had escaped in a boat, and been car- 
ried off by some of the smugglers about 
the coast. 

“ Only, bad characters as they are,” my 
father said, “I don’t think they are bad 
enough for shat. They would have given 
him up.” 

I felt then how wicked I had been. I 
had done worse than papa believed smug- 
glers capable of. I had never seen him 
so angry or stern about anything. His 
one desire was to have the criminal pun- 
ished, and his eagerness in assisting in the 
search quite astonished me. I was afraid 
to look him in the face. 

In the evening we were at tea as usual, 
when the post came in. There was a 
letter from papa’s old friend, Mr. Wilson, 
which drew off our attention for a short 
time from the one engrossing subject. It 
told a sad story of how he had discovered 
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that his eldest daughter had formed an 
engagement with a young officer without 
his knowledge. He was a man of bad 
character, and she had given him up now 
and her father had forgiven her. 

“ Wilson is a better Christian than I 
am, I fear,” papa said, “ though he is not 
a clergyman. I should find ‘t hard to for- 
give either of you children if I found you 
had deceived me in anything. Thank 
God, I can trust you,” and he looked at us 
very lovingly. 

I stood up on my feet; despair was in 
my heart; I felt as if I were going to die, 
as if I must die. 1 could not bear life any 
longer. I rushed up to him, knelt down 
and looked in his face. 1 was trembling 
all over, but I could not speak a word or 
shed a tear. 

He lifted me on his knees and held me 
in his arms very tenderly. 

“My dear child,” he said, “do not ex- 
cite yourself so; you will seriously dis- 
please me if you do not try to control 
yourself. This must not be. We have 
ail of us power of self-control, and e 

But even as he spoke I had fainted on 
his shoulder, —the second time I had 
fainted since that dreadful night. When 
I knew anything again I was in bed, and 
there they have made me stay; and I 
believe they have sent for a doctor to- 
day ; and my head aches so I won’t write 
any more. 

June 25th. — I have been very ill with a 
fever, and this is the first day they have 
allowed me to amuse myself by writing, 
but I am getting well now. I have been 
reading my journal. They say the shock 
of hearing of Sir John’s murder gave me 
a fever—a nervous fever, they call it. 
They little know how much more reason 
there was for my illness than the one they 
think sufficient. I do not wonder that 
fear and suspense and remorse made me 
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The murderer has escaped. It is more 
than a month now, so he must be safe. 
And I have made up my mind to tell papa. 
I can’t bear the misery and remorse of 
deceiving him; and when he comes and 
sits by my bedside every morning and 
reads to me and chats, it almost breaks 
my heart. 

I don’t know whether I have committed 
acrime and broken the law, or whether the 
lawyers can do anythingto me. I believe 
what I have done is called misprision of 
murder, but I am not sure. I don’t. know 
whether I can be put in prison or trans- 
ported, or whether papa can be heavil 
fined and ruined. I cannot think he will 
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consider it his duty to give me up to jus- 
tice; but perhaps he will say I am very 
wicked, and will send me away from him. 
I am crying so much I can’t write any 
more. 

July 14th. — I think Iam strong enough 
to write down what happened yesterday. 
Papa came in as usual after breakfast and 
gave me a kiss. I thought, perhaps that 
is the last kiss /éke that he will ever give 
me. He read to me; and I tried to gather 
strength from what he read to do right, 
and make my confession. 

When he had finished, almost before 
the last word had been uttered, I was so 
afraid of my resolution giving way, I said, 
“Papa, I have something dreadful to tell 
you.” 

. He just looked at me. 

“T have been wicked, and I could not 
help it; and if it was to do over again, I 
should be just as bad.” 

Then he said very gravely: “ You are 
talking wildly, Lucy. Every one can help 
yielding to temptation, if they take the 
right way.” 

“ But I don’t think it was temptation ; it 
was nothing pleasant; I did not want to 
doit. It was dreadful, but I did it, and I 
am not sorry that I did it; and I know I 
should do it over again. Papa, is it not 
hard that such things should happen and 
we should not be able to help them?” 

The stern look I knew so well and 
dreaded so much had come into my fa- 
ther’s face, and I hid my eyes from it. 

He answered me very gravely. “If 
you will tell me what you have done, 
Lucy, I shall be better able to point out 
to you how sinful it is to speak in this 
way.” 

Then my courage left me. He was 
angry Te though he knew nothing; 
what would he be when I had made my 
confession ? 

“T can’t tell you,” I cried. 

“ You must,” he replied, with an air of 
authority. “I am extremely displeased 
at what you have said, and I insist on an 
explanation.” 

I trembled; but I was powerless. I 
could not set my will against his. 

“Do you remember,” I said at last, 
“the night of — the — murder — when you 
came home?” 

“Of course I do,” with the same grave 
displeasure. 

And of course he did, it was a stupid 
way of beginning. 

“Papa, the murderer was in my bed- 
room press.” 

He took my hand hastily and felt my 
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pulse in an alarmed manner. Then he 
sat down. He looked quite pale, with 
horror in his eyes. 

“In your bedroom press?” he slowly 
repeated. 

*“ Yes,” I cried, and I poured it all out 
tohim. I told him everything. Howthe 
sailor had come to me in the garden; how 
I had hidden him in my room; my terror 
when he told me of the murder ; my dread- 
ful thoughts in bed when I was undecided 
how to act; and how at last, I took the 
man down into the kitchen, gave him my 
Bible, let him out through the back door, 
and then met papa as I was returning to 
my room. 

He walked up and down the apartment 
as I spoke, and he never interrupted me 
to say a word; but was silent all the time. 
It was better so, and I poured out my 
whole heart to him. 

After I had finished he was still silent 
and continued his pacing up and down. 
Then it became hard to bear. He was 
judging me; what would my sentence be? 
I dared not say a word in extenuation nor 
utter an entreaty for pardon. I knew a 
fault must be repented and, if possible, 
atoned for, before papa would listen to 
the offender. I knew how stern he could 
be, how severe, and yet how kind and how 
just. At that moment I loved him as I 
had never done yet, at that moment when 
he might be going to send me from him, 
as too wicked to be his child, or a com- 
panion for Amy. 

At last he spoke. 

“ This is a very sad story, Lucy. You 
have passed through a terrible trial, and I 
pity you very much. You must try to 
calm yourself, and to be as little excited 
as you can, for you are not at all strong.” 

“ Oh, papa, papa; will you love me still 
and not send me away from you?” 

I was crying so much that I could hardly 
speak. He leaned over me and kissed me. 

“T will not send you away, my child, 
and I do love you. But I will not allow 
another word to be said about it at pres- 
ent. You are too much agitated, and will 
make yourself ill again. Some day when 
you are stronger we will talk it over to- 
gether, and see where you have been 
wrong and how you could have acted dif- 
ferently.” 

He kissed me again and left me. Dear, 
kind, good, tender father, how can I love 
you enough ? 

August 21st.—I have been very slow 
in my recovery but I am nearly quite well 
now. Papa never spoke to me again 
about the murder till to-day, but we have 
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just had a long conversation on the sub- 
ject. I hope I shall feel calmer and more 
at ease. I sometimes think of it all till I 
don’t know what todo. I feel as if I had 
left, not my childhood only, for Iam not 
a child now, but my youth behind me on 
that fatal night; as if I could never be 
light-hearted again. 

Well, after a little talk about it, papa 
asked me if I knew I had broken the law 
of the land. This frightened me; but I 
said I had never been sure about that, and 
I asked him if I had been accessory after 
the fact, for I had some idea that that was 
what I had done. 

He told me that by the law every sub- 
ject was bound to give up a criminal, and 
could be punished for not doing so. And 
then he said that my act had placed him 
in the most painful position he had ever 
found himself in during his whole life. 
He explained to me that being a magis- 


trate as well as a clergyman, he owed 


t=} 
duties to the government; and that, after 
much serious thought, he had made up 
his mind he should be neglecting these 
duties if he kept this matter a secret. 
Accordingly, he had written a statement 
to the home secretary, who was a friend 
of his, to the effect that on the night of 
the second of June, a young sailor, who 
was believed to be the murderer of Sir 
John Gray, had been concealed in his 
house for some hours by a member of his 
household, a girl of sixteen. 1 believe 1 
gave a little scream at that. He had 
been kept, he continued, a whole fortnight 
in cruel suspense before the answer came 
which relieved his mind, for the home sec- 
retary had evidently no intention of advis- 
ing him to take any steps in consequence 
of his letter. 

“In consideration of your recent illness 
and state of nervous weakness, Lucy,” he 
went on to say, “I saved you from the 
knowledge of what I had done till the ill- 
ness was over. But for that I should 
have told you at first, for when people 
take a great responsibility on themselves, 
as you did, I consider that they ought to 
bear the consequences, whatever they may 


I thanked him earnestly, and then pon- 
dering on his words I exclaimed: “ But it 
would have been a much greater respon- 
sibility to have had him hanged !” 

“* My dear, in that case, had you refused 
to harbor him, you would have taken no 
responsibility on yourself at all; you 
would simply have done your duty, and 
obeyed the law of the country you live in. 
You did not know whether he would be 





| hanged or acquitted or pardoned; but 


whatever happened it was nothing to you ; 
your duty was to obey the law. The min- 


| ute you heard my story of the murder you 


should have told me.” 

“ But I fainted.” 

“You recovered ; you are not fainting 
still; you were not fainting when you let 
him out through the kitchen.” 

“And if he had not repented —if he 
had been —hanged unrepentant?” I 
shuddered and hid my face in my hands. 

“That may have been the very means 
intended to bring about his repentance, 
and he may now be leading a life of sin — 
adding crime to crime —and making par- 
don and penitence more and more difficult. 
But with all that you had nothing to do; 
you had no right to look forward — the 
duty — your own duty —of the moment 
— was all you had to deal with.” 

“7 am sorry that I can’t be sorry, papa. 
That troubles me now. I know he won’t 
be hanged, and you have forgiven me, 
and the lawyers won’t do anything to me, 
so I am much happier; but I am sorry 
thatIam not sorry. I can’trepent having 
saved a man’s life. And it puzzles me in 
my prayers, for I can’t pray to be strength- 
ened another time to get a man hanged, 
or to be made to repent that I did not let 
this one be hanged.” 

“ You are not likely to be tried again,” 
said my father dryly; “such a circum- 
stance does not happen twice in a life- 
time. But I'll tell you what you can do, 
you can pray to be forgiven your sins, 
whatever they may be, and for strength to 
sinnomore. Do this in allsincerity, and 
don’t trouble yourself with analyzing your 
thoughts and feelings. It has beena very 
hard trial for a young girl. Try to do 
your duty for the future, and don’t think 
more about the past than you can help.” 

“ Dearest papa, I will try and do every- 
thing you tell me with all my might; and 
you won’t be vexed that I can’t be sorry. 
Perhaps when I am older,” I added very 
thoughtfully, “I may think differently 
about getting a man hanged. I am buta 
girl now, you know. I will follow your 
advice, and I like it. I will try to do 
right and not worry.” 

Papa kissed me. “ Good girl,” he said. 
“T will not expect more than that from 
you. Perhaps if we are both of us alive 
twenty years hence, you and I may talk 
over this matter again.” 

“ Twenty years! Good gracious, papa, 
I shall be six-and-thirty, so frightfully old 
to talk about anything !” 

Papa looked a little grave. “ Oblige 
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me, my dear, by not saying good gracious ; 
it is very unladylike.” 

I blushed oak begged his pardon. Papa 
is very particular, but I think I like him 
all the better for being particular. 


June 19th.— Westbeed. Two years 
have passed since that terrible occurrence. 
I am eighteen to-day. I remember when 
I thought it would be quite old to be eigh- 
teen; 720 much grown up, even when I 
considered to grow up the most desirable 
thing on earth. Eighteen to-day and as 
much a girl as ever, and no longer think- 
ing that to be ¢wenty is to be old. Yet 
thiags have happened that might make 
me feel how time passes, and what mo- 
mentous events it brings with it. Amy is 
twenty, and is as soft, tender, placid, and 
sweet, as young and girlish as ever. Bur 
Amy is engaged to be married, and even 
that does not make me feel old. 

We have come to the seaside for the 
summer, a gay watering-place as well as 
a pretty one. Fred Langley is with us; 
it is a delightful neighborhood for lovers’ 
walks ; we are all as happy as possible. 
We arrived late to-night, and to-morrow I 
expect that perfect happiness will begin. 
I have not stayed at the seaside since I 
was a child, and I know I shall delight in 
the rocks and the sands and the pebbly 
beach. I took one walk out, though it 
was almost dark when we arrived, just to 
hear the pleasant sound of my feet crunch- 
ing among the stones. 

June 2oth.—I have had a sort of a 
shock to-day. But I must try not to let 
myself be influenced by it. It would be 
inexcusable if I allowed any of the nerv- 
ousness of two years ago to return on me, 
now I am strong and in good health. 

I ran out, full of spirits, before break- 
fast this morning —the lovers were not 
up yet, more shame to them; lovers 
should be forever enjoying this beautiful 
world; and as a matter of course I was 
standing as soon as possible on the light 
foam that rested on the sands, marking 
the line from which the waves had just 
retired. I inhaled sea breezes, I smelt 
sea smells, I saw sea sights, I heard sea 
sounds, I was happy. 

Suddenly I saw a boat being dragged 
down near to where I stood, dragged 
down by four sailors. Their dress and 
something about them senta thrill through 
me. And then, one man turning round, I 
beheld a dark, thin face, with a pair of 
blue eyes in it, and the thrill came again. 
A perfect shiver, horribly intense; the 
kind which creeps over one, coming one 








knows not why or from whence, at the 
call of a ghost story that sounds /oo true. 

And was it not for a ghost that I felt it 
now? A ghost coming back from the 
dead days of the past? 

I do not suppose that dark-faced, blue- 
eyed sailor is the lad I hid two years 
ago. He is not as tall, I think, as that 
lad was, and he looks older than he would 
be now. Besides, what can be more un- 
likely than that he is the same? I have 
an idea, too, that Sir John’s murderer had 
sharply cut, handsome features, and the 
man whose blue eyes looked at me over 
the boat this morning, though rather good- 
looking, cannot be said to have such. I 
have no thought that it is the same; in- 
deed the notion is simply absurd; but I 
am vexed to find that the mere fact of his 
sailor dress, dark skin, and blue eyes 
possess such power over me. I did not 
think the impression made by that night’s 
adventure was so deep. 

June 24th.—I have battled with my 
fears, and look undaunted in the face of 
every sailor that passes me. When that 
one frightened me the first day, I found, 
to my surprise, that I had no clear recol- 
lection of the features of the murderer. 
He was rather tall and thin, I am nearly 
sure —looking a mere lad. He had a 
mahogany skin, and light blue eyes, that 
sparkled or seemed to do so, perhaps, in 
contrast with that dark complexion, and I 
have an impression of a handsome face 
—but that is all. Yet if it were not that 
I feel a conviction that if I saw the man 
again I should remember him suddenly 
and entirely, —I declare if it were not for- 
that conviction, I should say that I could 
not take my oath that the sailor at the 
boat was zothe. But of all the improba- 
ble things on earth the most improbable 
is that he and I should ever meet again.. 
The man, if he is alive, will take care 
never to return to England. He would 
get employment abroad, and not set his 
foot on these shores, where he would for- 
ever be in danger of his life. I Anow I can- 
not see the man again, and I must not be 
such a goose as to let his ghost haunt me. 

Sept. ist.—I am going to-night to my 
first ball. How I have longed for my first 
ball ever since I knew what a ball meant! 
How I have longed to accompany Amy, 
when charmingly dressed and lostiag 
charming, she has issued forth with Lady 
Freeman, who always acted as her cha- 
peron, to the few dances our neighborhood 
affords. And now my turn has arrived, 
and I am in great luck to come in for a 
ball here. 
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Sept. 2nd.— Such a happy evening. I 
never enjoyed myself so much. Nay, that 
is saying little --I never knew that there 
was such enjoyment to be had. 

I made a great discovery, and an ex- 
tremely pleasant one. I knew that Amy 
was pretty, but I had not an idea that | 
was. In fact J never thought about it. I 
cannot understand now, how it was I 
never thought about it — but I never did. 
And last night, all of a sudden, I found 
out that I was one of the belles of the 
room. “The pretty Miss Lees,” were 
talked about everywhere, and I was called 
the prettiest! Of course that is nonsense, 
for Amy zs prettier than I am, but still it 
was delightful, and such a surprise. And 
though I never thought about it before, I 
find that being pretty makes life twice as 
pleasant as it was. I was dancing all last 
night, and I could dance all to-day for joy. 

We were dressed alike, in white, filmy 
gauze robes, with red roses in our hair 
and on our breasts. The rooms were 
brilliantly lighted and full of pretty people 
and dresses. Everybody was kind, and 
cherished and made much of me because 
I was young and at my first ball. Every- 
body seemed pleased to look at me, and 

lad to see me happy, and then, by-and- 

y, 1 found out the pleasant secret that I 
was a pretty girl. I danced with agree- 
able men and good dancers. But the 
evening was about a quarter gone before 
the event happened, and the pleasure be- 
came ever so much more than at first. It 
came about in this wise. 

Mrs. Chiston, at whose house the ball 
was, said to me laughing: “ Here is an- 
other man who w#// be introduced to you, 
Miss Lee. Mr. Chiston says his arm is 
nearly pulled off by questioners asking 
who you are.” 

I felt myself blushing and smiling with 
pleasure as she murmured her introduc- 
tions, of course inaudibly. I think I only 
heard the name of one man out of all the 
many strangers I was introduced to last 
night, but what’s ina name? Aman with 
any other name can waltz as well, and this 
nameless one waltzed the best of all. 

He is the handsomest man I ever saw 
in my life. Tall, with broad shoulders, 
and strong, well-knit frame. A thorough 
Saxon, with fair complexion and_ hair, 
statue-like features, and an expression 
that no sculptor’s hand ever yet bestowed 
on statue’s face; all sweetness and manli- 
ness; with that slight melancholy in it 
that is irresistibly bewitching because it 
speaks of a higher order of mind, with as- 
pirations that earth cannot satisfy. 
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I think if I had not by this time dis- 
covered that 1 was pretty, the way in 
which this man looked at me would have 
told me. There was admiration and more 
even than admiration in his eyes. It was 
a beautiful expression that I cannot define 
or put into words, but which was, I think, 
due more to the goodness of his own heart 
than of his face. And somehow it was 
an expression that made me feel at home 
with him at once. It was as if he had 
been always looking for something that 
he had found in me, and that he was con- 
tent now he had found it. He was as 
agreeable as he was handsome, and he 
had that peculiar power about him that 
made those whom he conversed with 
agreeable also. I felt that I was at my 
very best in my talk, and that feeling, 
joined to his evident admiration, enhanced 
all my pleasure. After dancing with him 
I did not care for any other partner. I 
_— every waltz I had to give away 
rom him owing to engagements I had 
formed before we were introduced. I 
gladly shirked some of them to sit out 
with him. I was full of joy when we 
strolled together in the garden under the 
soft, kindly moonlight; and I was almost 
too happy when his manceuvres succeeded 
and he managed to secure me for the 
dance before supper, notwithstanding my 
previous engagement to everybody else. 

Yet all this time I did not feel as if I 
was flirting, nor did it occur to me that 
any one else could consider that I was 
doing so. There was a seriousness in his 
manner and a melancholy in his face that 
to my mind raised our intercourse far 
above flirtation. Not that I thought this 
consciously, for truth to say, I did not 
think about it at all—I simply enjoyed 
myself — and I did that more than I had 
ever done in my life before, and in a dif- 
ferent way. 

It was only when Fred Langley said to 
me as we returned home, “ Well, Loo, 
you have been going it— you have done 
the business of that poor young man for 
him,” that any idea bopend simple happi- 
ness, almost unconscious of itself, crossed 
my mind. 

I am very fond of my future brother in- 
law, but at that moment I thought him 
stupid and vulgar and wished he wouldn’t. 

Sept. 3rd.— Another day of enchant- 
ment. My nameless hero was at the pic- 
nic we had been invited to join, and he 
never left my side all day. Amy was not 
well, and of course Fred the devoted 
stayed at home with her, and papa hates 
picnics. I was, therefore, in Mrs. Chis- 
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ton’s charge, which was the same thing as 
being in nobody’s charge at all. She at 
once turned me over to my new friend 
when she found he wanted me, and was 
too busy talking herself to attend to any- 
one else’s affairs. 

I think a picnic is much better managed 
than a ball, because at a ball people sur- 
round you directly and write their names 
on your card; and, do what you will, you 
must dance with more than one man; 
while at a picnic, if one man wishes it and 
manages well, you can belong to him all 
the time, and that in a natural sort of way 
and without making yourself at all par- 
ticular. My hero dd wish it, and managed 
uncommonly well. By the end of that 
long, blissful summer day I felt as if I 
had known him all my life, and that that 
life was glorified by the knowledge. Oh, 
what a day it was! Were skies ever so 
blue before, or will the shadows from the 
trees ever lie again with such exquisite 
grace on the grass? I inhaled joy with 
every breath I drew. 

We talked about everything. He has 
travelled a great deal, and travelled with 
his eyes open, and he is full of talent and 
taste. I should not be in the least sur- 
prised if he is a man of genius, and yet I 
never found it so easy to talk to any one 
before. He seems to like everything I 
say, and to find something better in it 
than I knew the words expressed. I 
could not make out if he has any profes- 
sion, and to this moment I do not know 
his name. 

But that amuses me so exceedingly that 
I would not learn it on any account. I 
have carefully abstained from asking the 
question of anybody. It is so delightfully 
incongruous to feel more intimate with 
this man in two days than with most of 
those I have known all my life, and the 
height of all is, that I do not even know 
his name. 

He knows mine, so he has not the same 
pleasure that I have, and perhaps he is so 
wise it would not be any pleasure to him. 
He calls me Miss Lee and once or twice 
Miss Lucy Lee. I wonder what his 
Christian name is. I don’t much care 
about his surname, but I should like to 
know the other. 


All that’s bright must fade, 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. 


And so this blissful day came to an end, 
and we parted. He held my hand in his 





to say good-bye. His fingers closed round 
it. Why is the touch of some fingers so 
different from that of others? I never 
before felt a thrill run over me at the clasp 
of any hand. He pressed mine so softly 
that I more knew than felt that there was 
any pressure at all, and he whispered more 
than said, “ Do not forget me.” 

Forget him! as if that were possible! 
Why, | shall remember him as long as I 
live. Has not my acquaintance with him 
changed, in some strange manner, my 
whole life, giving me a sort of feeling as 
if I had never lived before, dividing that 
life into two halves; one half containin 
eighteen years, the other two days oan 
the little half, all in all! 

I trod on air as I ran up-stairs to Amy’s 
room. She was in bed, but much better, 
nearly recovered from the slight cold she 
had caught, and eager to hear an account 
of my day. First telling me that she had 
had a “good time” with Fred, though 
papa had insisted on her going to bed 
early. 

I told her everything, and she listened 
with smiling interest; but even while I 
was in the midst of my happy story I was 
called by papa. He had just had a tele- 
gram telling him of the sudden dangerous 
illness of my Aunt Elinor, whom we had 
left in charge of the parsonage during our 
absence. It was necessary that we should 
return home by the first train next morn- 
ing, and I must set to work to pack up my 
things and Amy’s also, and she must get 
a good long night’s rest to make her fit 
for the journey to-morrow. This was all 
so unexpected and startling that it left me 
hardly time to think about anything; but 
when I kissed Amy and bade her good- 
night, she whispered softly in my ear: 
“And what about never marrying now, 
Lucy, as you used to say in the days gone 
by? What about nobody ever being so 
good as papa?” 

I stared in her face utterly astonished. 
What could she mean? What possible 
connection was there between her ques- 
tions and anything that had happened? 
Then as the meaning flashed suddenly 
upon me I grew angry and blazed up into 
wrath. 

“ As if it could make any possible dif- 
ference,” I cried, full a indignation. 
“Why should I marry? Of course I 
never shall. Is not papa just the same 
as he ever was? Amy, I am ashamed of 
you.” And I marched out of the room, 
my head in the air, and went to bed in a 
rage. 
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THE pastoral life is associated in idyl- 
lic poetry with simple tastes and abun- 
dance of leisure. Corydon lies on the 
banks of the stream all day long, and 
makes love to Phyllis. If his tastes are 
ruder and rougher, he hunts the deer with 
his dogs. He has no theatre within easy 
reach, but in the village ale-house there is 
gossip, and perhaps a song, of a winter 
night. Pastoral life in Scotland was 
probably much like pastoral life anywhere 
else — only a little sterner, a little more 
exacting, than in the south. Foreign vis- 
itors who ventured to cross the Tweed, 
found that while the women were easy in 
their manners, and “addicted to love,” 
the men, young and old, rich and poor, 
were passionately fond of hunting. The 
Edinburgh townsmen had their Robin 
Hood and Abbot of Unreason — the thou- 
sand distractions of a busy and crowded 
capital; but in the —— the love of 
sport was universal and exclusive of every 
other, and the number of wild animals in 
early times had been so enormous, and the 
forest police so inefficient, that the passion 
was easily gratified. 

Of the Caledonian bear, famous in the 
Roman arena, only a faint tradition re- 
mained. He had been extirpated at a 
remote period. So (except at one doubt- 
ful station on Loch Ness) had the beaver. 
But the wolf, the boar, and the wild white 
cattle were still not uncommon. When 
Leland wrote, even the southern part of 
Britain was covered with immense woods. 
Needwood was not far from the metropo- 
lis, and Needwood forest was twenty-four 
miles in circumference ; while Channock 
Chase, the woodlands of Stafford, the 
wild country round Buxton and the Peak, 
connected the midland with the Border 
forests. A mighty forest, which included 
Ettrick and others, extended from Chil- 
lingham to Hamilton; further north the 
Silva Caledonia ran through Monteith 
and Strathern to Athol and Lochaber. 
From these vast solitudes it was difficult to 
dislodge their savage inmates. The fierce 
wild boar — routing for acorns or wallow- 
ing in the mire —lurked among the reeds 
which fringed the western meres; so 
late as 1617 they were, we learn, still met 
with at Whalley. Of all the wild crea- 
tures, however, the wolf was the most 
troublesome and the most tenacious. He 
was an Ishmael from his birth; outside 





the beasts of venery and the forest, any 
one might kill him and his whelps. But 
it was difficult to find their breeding- 
places, and the young were cunningly 
hidden among the rushes, furze, and 
rocks of the most inaccessible thickets. 
“They were richt noisome,” Bellenden 
says, “to the tame bestial in all parts of 
Scotland;” and the sheep were folded 
nightly to escape their ravages. About 
the Blackwater and Rannoch, the passes 
were often rendered dangerous by reason 
of the multitude of rabid droves by which 
they were infested ; and “spittals ” — or 
shelters — had to be provided for the pro- 
tection of belated travellers. The west- 
ern Celts, indeed, had frequently to seek 
for burial-places on the islands along the 
coast —the brutes disinterring the dead 
who were buried on the mainland. Be- 
tween 1427 and 1577, numerous acts for 
their destruction were passed by the Par- 
liament. The last great cathe occurred 
during Mary’s reign; and though several 
of the great woods were thereafter burnt 
down to root them out, they were not 
finally exterminated tiil towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. The wild 
white cattle were originally denizens of 
the Caledonian forest. They must have 
been in their prime—indeed they still 
are — noble animals; the cow delicate 
and finely limbed as a hind; the bull of 
purest white, with black muzzle and 
“mane of snow.” Lord Fleming com- 
plained bitterly in 1570, that the Lennox 
faction had slain and destroyed the white 
kye and bulls of his forest of Cumber- 
nauld, “to the great destruction of policy 
and hinder of the common weal.” “For 
that kind of kye and bulls has been keepit 
these many years in the said forest,” and 
the like were not to be found in any other 
part of the island —‘“as is well known.” 
The race, however, is not yet extinct, if, 
as is probable, the herds at Cadzow and 
Chillingham represent the ancient breed. 
Though the larger beasts of the chase 
had been considerably thinned out by the 
middle of the sixteenth century, immense 
quantities of game, from the red deer to 
the golden plover, were then to be found 
in every district of Scotland. Game was 
a common and favorite article of food — 
though if it is true that the rank guille- 
mot from the Bass was esteemed a deli- 
cacy among the upper classes, the taste 
of our ancestors cannot have been very 
fastidious. They had no Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act; but a close time for grouse, 
plover, partridges, and black game had 
been prescribed by Parliament, and ex- 
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tended from Lent to August. There were 
acts also against the taking of their eggs, 
and in 1565 the shooting of water-fowl 
was absolutely prohibited. This may 
have been the consequence of Mary’s visit 
to Fife in January of that year, when, as 
Knox complains, she was magnificently 
banqueted everywhere, “so that such su- 
perfluity was never seen before within 
this realm ; which caused the wild-fow] to 
be so dear that partridges were sold for 
a crown apiece.” Such a price was of 
course entirely exceptional; in ordinary 
—_ as we learn from accounts that 
1ave been preserved, a wild goose could 
be had for two shillings, a swan or crane 
for five, a partridge for eightpence, while 
plover, dottrel, curlew, wild duck, teal, 
lapwing, redshank, cost fourpence each. 
From the royal household books it ap- 
pears that, in addition to the birds just 
named, woodcock, blackcock, moor-fowl, 
larks, and sea-larks were usually to be 
found in the royal larder. 

Both James V. and his daughter were 
fond of the chase. Mary was much at 
Falkland—a charming palace on the 
eastern slope of the Lomonds — where she 
could hunt and hawk at her leisure ; and 
during the numerous journeys she made 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
she had abundant opportunity to enjoy 
her favorite amusement. Historians who 
have dwelt upon the indolent and voluptu- 
ous habits of the queen (they have rep- 
resented her as reading French novels in 
bed till midday) cannot be aware that dur- 
ing her stay in Scotland, half of each year 
at least was spent in the saddle. Until 
her health broke, after her confinement, 
Mary was one of the hardiest of women; 
she was frequently absent from the capi- 
tal for months at a time — moving about 
from house to house, and seldom resting 
at one place for more than a night or two. 
Day after day she must have been in the 
saddle from early morning till dark; and 
to her companions in these expeditions 
the assertion (afterwards made by Bu- 
chanan and others) that a ride from Jed- 
burgh to Hermitage and back was an 
unaccountable and unprecedented experi- 
ence, would appear sufficiently absurd. 

Several records of these royal hunting- 
parties have been preserved. James V., 
who on occasion would, as Pitscottie says, 
“ride out through any part of the realm 
him alone, unknown that he was king,” 
occasionally took his court and the great- 
est of his nobles along with him to the 
hunting-field. The sport in Meggatland, 
when Huntly, Argyll, and Athole brought 
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their deer-hounds, was not confined to the 
eighteen score of deer that were slain; 
for as the same quaint and veracious 
chronicler adds significantly, “ Efter this 
hunting the king hangit Johnie Arm- 
strange.” At the great Athole hunt in 
1529 there were killed “thirty score of 
hart and hind, with other small beasts, sic 
as roe and roebuck, woulff, fox, and wild 
cattis.” Again, in the year 1563, Athole 
was the scene of a “royal hunting,” at 
which Mary was present. For two months 
the redshanks had been driving the deer 
from the surrounding mountains into one 
compact body, so that not less than two 
thousand red deer, besides roe and fallow, 
had been collected in Glen Tilt before the 
royal party arrived. One of the queen’s 
dogs being let loose upon a wolf, scared 
the main body, which broke through the 
beaters; yet the slaughter was great. 
Three hundred and sixty deer, with five 
wolves, and some roes, made up a goodly 
bag.* 

I have said that St. Andrews had be- 
come the ecclesiastical capital of Scotland 
— it was now also the scholastic; though 
the University of Aberdeen, a more re- 
cent erection, had already enlisted some 
distinguished teachers and produced some 
famous scholars. Even Leslie, while de- 
ploring the theological heresies which had 
taken root in its colleges, was ready to 
admit that philosophy and the “ humani- 
ties ” were excellently taught. “The city 
of St. Andrews,” he says, “is the chief 
and mother city of the realm, where is a 
famous university and a notable school. 
Would to God,” he continues, “ they flour- 
ished as well in their theology as they 
flourish in their philosophy and other hu- 
mane studies!” I do not know if any 
minute or vivid picture of its scholastic life 
prior to the Reformation has been pre- 
served ; and by the time that James Mel- 
ville entered its walls, “the many fair, 
great, and excellent bells of St. Andrews ” 
— reminding the iconoclasts of the noble 
church they had wrecked—had been 
carried off, with much else that was char- 
acteristic of the bygone time. It is prob- 
able, however, from the bishop’s remark, 


* These monster huntings long continued popular. 
Taylor, who was in Scotland in 1619, and who had 
brought with him introductions to the Earl of Mar 
and Sir William Murray of Abercairney, found that 
they had gone to hunt at * Brea of Marr” He over- 
took them at Braemar, where hundreds of Celts, wear- 
ing kilts, drove the deer to the sportsmen, who in the 
space of two hours bagged ** eighty fat deer.’ Among 
the game, “‘ caperkellies and termagants”’ (capercailzie 





and ptarmigan) are included After supper, in the 
| gloaming, they lighted a fire of firwood “as high as a 
| May-pole.”” 
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that the curriculum of “ ethnic ” or liberal 
study at the university did not suffer any 
radical change at the instance of the Re- 
formers, who indeed, after the first irre- 
pressible outburst, do not appear to have 
retained any considerable influence in that 
conservative seat of letters.* Though 
Melville was not born till 1556— and one 
of his earliest recollections was the bon- 
fires that blazed when James the Sixth 
was born—the narrative of his school 
and college career may be held to repre- 
sent with substantial accuracy the char- 
acter of the schooling which Scotsmen 
received during the minority of Mary. 
James Melville (the nephew of the more 
celebrated Andrew, but a churchman of 
mark and repute in his time) was born in 
his father’s house of Baldovy, near Mont- 
rose, and his early education was received 
in the neighborhood. His father, who had 
studied theology with Doctor Macabeus 
in Denmark, and had “sat under” Philip 
Melanchthon at Wittenberg, was the min- 
ister of the parish of Meriton, and appears 
to have been a mild and sweet-tempered 
man, devoted to the little boy whose 
mother had died soon after his birth. “A 
verie honest burges of Montros has oft 
tauld me that my father wold lay me 
down on my back, playing with me, and 
lauch at me, because I could not rise, I 
was so fat; and wold ask me what ailed 
me. I wold answer, ‘I am sa fat I may 
not gang.’” About the fifth year of his 
age the “grate Buik” was put into his 
hand; but as he made little progress in 
reading, he was sent when seven to a 
school, taught by the minister of Logie. 
“We learned there the rudiments of the 
Latin grammar, with the vocables in Latin 
and French; also divers speeches in 
French, with the reading and right pro- 
nunciation of that tongue. We proceeded 
further to the etymologie of Lilius and 
his syntax, as also a little of the syntax of 
Linacre ; therewith was joined Hunter’s 
Nomenclatura, the Minora Colloquia of 
Erasmus, and some of the Eclogs of Vir- 
gil and Epistles of Horace ; also Cicero, 
his epistles ad Terentiam.” “I was at 
that school the space of almost five years, 
in the quhilk time, of public news I re- 
member, I heard of the marriage of Hen- 


* Melville’s account of Knox's relations with the St. 
Andrews professors of ‘tthe humanities”? appears to 
show that the Reformer was rather apprehensive of the 


effects of “ethnic”’ or secular learning upon his schole | 


ars. His attitude, indeed, to the ** Auld and New 


Colleges,” was strained, if not hostile ; it was ** neces- | 


sary above all things’’ (to quote his own words, as re- 
corded by Richard Bannatyne) “to preserve the Church 
from the bondage of the Universities.” 


drie and Marie, King and Queen of Scots, 
Seingnour Davie’s slauchter, of the King’s 
murder at the Kirk of Field, of the Queen’s 
taking at Carberry, and the Langside 
field.” “Also 1 remember weill how we 
passed to the head of the town to see the 
fire of joy burning upon the steeple head 
of Montrose at the day of the king’s 
birth.” When he returned home, his sis- 
ter Isabel would read and sing to him 
“David Lindsay’s book concerning the 
latter judgment, the pains of hell and joys 
of heaven, whereby she would cause me 
baith greet and be glad; ” and he himself 
would rehearse, in the Church of Mont- 
rose, Calvin’s Catechism “on the Sab- 
baths at afternoon.” There came also at 
that time to Montrose a “post that fre- 
quented Edinburgh,” and brought back 
psalm-books and “ ballates ” of Robert 
Semple's making, as well as Wedder- 
burn’s songs. 

Melville went to St. Andrews in 1571, 
and entered in the course of philosophy 
under Mr. William Collace, “ who had the 
estimation of the maist solid and lernit in 
Aristotle’s Philosophie. Then he gave 
us a compend of his awin of Philosophie 
and the parts thereof —of Dialectik, of 
Definition, of Division, of Enunciation, 
and of a Syllogisme Enthymen, and In- 
duction.” ‘There were thirty-six scholars 
in the class; but a little lad named David 
Eliston was far away the best, passing 
the others “as the aigle the howlet.” 
“We enterit in the Organ of Aristotle’s 
Logics that year, and learnit till the Dem- 
onstrations.” “I wald gladly have been 
at the Greek and Hebrew tongues; but 
the languages were not to be gotten in 
the land.” “ But of all the benefits I had 
that year was the coming of that most 
notable prophet and apostle of our nation, 
Mr. John Knox, to St. Andrews.” “ Mr. 
Knox would sometimes come in, and re- 
pose him in our college yard, and call us 
scholars unto him and bless us, and ex- 
hort us to know God and His wark in our 
country, and stand by the guid cause, to 
use our time weill, and learn the guid in- 
structions, and follow the guid example 
of our masters.” 

Melville’s later “testimony ” does not 
concern us here; but these notices of his 
early life are very graphic. Knox is pop- 
ularly identified with the institution of the 
parish school, and there can be no doubt 





that he was genuinely anxious to extend 
‘and improve the educational machinery 
of the time. It does not appear, however, 


that during his life any considerable ad- 
| vance was made. The nobles were greedy ; 
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the ministers miserably poor ; there were 
no funds available for the endowment of 
parochial teachers, and few were appoint- 
ed till a much later period. The schools 
that were to be found in communities like 
Montrose had existed for many years, and 
were originally connected with the neigh- 
boring monasteries. The monks were 
abolished, but the schools remained; and 
though of course affected by the teaching 
of the Reformers, and reflecting the prog- 
ress of religious opinion, were really a 
survival from the Catholic Church. 

A printing-press had been established 
in Scotland before the battle of Flodden 
was fought (1507 is the date commonly 
assigned); but the number of books is- 
sued during the next fifty years was in- 
considerable. The editions of popular 
poems and acts of Parliament, printed 
before the close of Mary’s reign, that 
have been preserved, are now rare and 
costly; a copy of the Scots Acts, which 
had been bought for a few shillings in 
1779, was recently sold for upwards of 
£150. Almost all the books published in 
Scotland till a quite recent period, indeed, 
have become extremely scarce ; they were 
bought for use, and not for show, and 
have, in fact, been “thumbed” out of ex- 
istence. The chap-books that were car- 
ried about the country by the chapmen 
on their stout little nags were mostly 
“blasphemous rhymes,” — the concise 
and not too flattering criticism which the 
Churchmen who drew the statute of 1551 
applied to such compositions as the * Guid 
and Godly Ballates.” It is difficult to 
determine what proportion of the current 
literature of the first half of the sixteenth 
century in Scotland—the contemporary 
prose and verse — had been committed to 
print; but it may be assumed that it was 
not large, and that much of it remained 
in manuscript,—the manuscript being 
transmitted from hand to hand, and cop: 
ied as opportunity served. The old pop- 
ular songs of Scotland, which sprang from 
the soil as did the Border ballad, have 
perished ; and had it not been for the in- 
dustry of Maitland and Bannatyne, even 
the more elaborate productions of a /ter- 
ary poet like Dunbar might have been 
lost. Some of his most characteristic po- 
ems, indeed, were included in the earliest 
volume printed at the Edinburgh press in 
1508 by Chapman and Miller; but the 
antiquaries of the last a were not 
aware that a single copy of that volume 
was in existence. The few tattered pages 
of the only copy that has been recovered 
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It may be said with very little exagger- 
ation, that nearly the whole literature pro- 
duced in Scotland up to this time had 
taken the form of verse.* We have now 
gained, I hope, a more or less clear un- 
derstanding of the material condition of 
the people ; unless we know something of 
the subjects that enlisted their sympathies, 
appealed to their tastes, and delighted 
their imagination, we shall fail to under- 
stand what manner of men they were. 
Religion, politics, literature, are the three 
most potent forces that mould society; 
the religion and politics of the age must 
be separately treated; but before I close 
this chapter, a brief survey of Scottish 
literature as a moral and spiritual factor 
in the formation of the Scottish charac- 
ter, as well as the intellectual atmosphere 
of the men and women who were the con- 
temporaries of Lethington, may not be 
uninviting or uninstructive. 

The forms which Scottish poetry as- 
sumed between the age of Thomas the 
Rhymer and the age of Sir David Lind- 
say are capable of broad, if somewhat 
rough, definition. Scottish poetry had 
passed through three distinct stages ; the 
writers who found their themes in the 
medizval romance had been succeeded 
by the writers who found their themes in 
the national history; and these in their 
turn by writers who may be described as 
didactic—the poets of morality, specula- 
tion, reflection, analysis. The last class 
may be divided again into the euphuistic 
and realistic schools, — the earlier didac- 
tic poetry being as a rule distinguished 
by such extravagance of conceit and fan- 
tastic quaintness of invention as we find 
in the Elizabethan euphuists; the later 
by a quite remarkable sincerity, simplic- 
ity, and caustic force. Until we come to 
Burns, indeed, we do not find anything in 
Scottish literature more terse and inci- 
sive, more direct and trenchant, than the 
satire of Dunbar. 

The medizval story of Arthur and his 
knights was perhaps the only “light liter- 
ature” to be found in the Scottish man- 
sion-house up to the close of the four- 
teenth century. James of Douglas, lord 
of Dalkeith, in 1392, made a testament, in 
which he left to one friend “all of my 
* In fact, the only considerable work in the vernacu- 
lar, written before the death of James V., was Bellen- 
den’s translation of Hector Boece’s ** History of the 
Scottish People.” It isan admirable specimen of the 
Scots tongue at its best; and, as the archdeacon did 
not adhere very closely to his text, it has much of the 


spirit and vigor of an original work. The first edition 
of the ** Scotorum Historiz’” was printed at Paris in 





are now in the Advocates’ Library. 


1527, and the translation appeared in 1536, printed at 
Edinburgh by Thomas Davidson. 
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books of grammar and dialectic,” and to | 


another “all my books, as well of civil 
law and statutes of the kingdom of Scot- 
landas of romance.” The schoolmen, the 
statutes of the realm, and the romance- 
writers, — these were the works, and the 
only works, that the library of one of 
the great Scottish nobles then contained. 
Very little, however, is known of the 
Scottish romance writers. In Barbour’s 
poem, the fugitive Bruce, to lighten the 
monotony of their exile, reads to his 
friends “the romance of worthy Ferem- 
bras ;” and there are occasionz! allusions, 
in other writers, to this early form of fic- 
tion. The romance of “Sir Tristrem”* 
is said to have been written by Thomas 
Learmonth of Ercildoun, the “ Geste of 
Kyng Horn” being also ascribed to him, 
as well as that strange and fancifully pic- 
turesque ballad upon his interview with 
the Queen of Faerie, and his descent into 
elf-land, which is familiar to all lovers of 
poetry. Besides the “Sir Tristrem” of 
the Rhymer, one or two other fragments 
of the Scottish romance poet —the most 
important of which are assigned to “the 
gude Schir Hew of Eglinton” — have 
been preserved. But they are hardly of a 
stamp to make us regret that so many 
have perished. The poetry is as indiffer- 
ent as the morality. The ethical system 
of the medieval romance is certainly a 
very curious and rather perplexing busi- 
ness. Reverence for the honor of woman 
is said to have been the absorbing senti- 
ment of the knightly religion; yet there 
are few of the heroines of chivalry who 
do not live in xofour adultery; and the 
most valiant knight at the tourney or on 
the battle-tield is commonly the most dis- 
solute in domestic life. The marriage 
vow is never strictly observed, and is 
constantly treated with open or implied 
contempt; while the relation between the 
lover and his mistress is regarded as far 
more binding and sacred. The faithless 
wife may be extenuated and extolled ; but 
the woman who is false to her paramour 
merits the last penalties that the courts of 
the gay science can inflict. A generation 
which has accepted the Tennysonian 
version of the Arthurian legend will be 
surprised, and probably shocked, by the 
strength of the invective which the learned 
Roger Ascham directed against the 
Knights of the Round Table, and the 
ladies whose favors they wore. “In our 
forefathers’ time, when Papistrie as a 

* An admirable version of * Sir Tristrem,’’ edited by 


George P. McNeill, LL.B., Advocate, has been lately 
issued by the Scottish Text Society. 
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standing pool covered and overflowed all 
England, few books were red in our toong, 
saving certayne books of chivalrie, as they 
sayd, for pastime and pleasure, which, as 
some say, were made in monasteries by 
idle monks and wanton chanons.... 
This is good stuff for wise men to laughe 
at, or honest men to take pleasure at. Yet 
I know when God’s Bible was banished 
the Court, and ‘ Morte Arthure’ receaved 
into the Prince’s chamber. What toys 
the daily reading of such a booke may 
worke in the will of a yong gentleman or 
a yong maide, that liveth welthely and 
idlely, wise men can judge and honest 
men doe pittie.” 

The songs which the people sung are 
lost ; only the well-known lines about the 
golden age of Alexander III. (preserved 
by Wyntown), and as many about the 
great victory at Bannockburn, have come 
down to us. So that until we reach Bar- 
bour, the first of the annalists, the names 
even of the “ makeris ” have been forgot- 
ten. 

The notion of throwing the history of 
the world into irregular verse could only 
have occurred to men who were very in- 
genious, very idle, and intensely prosaic. 
These, for the most part, were exactly the 
kind of persons who undertook the work. 
The annalists were ecclesiastics who had 
been taught the scholastic philosophy and 
the scholastic theology. Any kind of lit- 
erary occupation must have been welcome 
to men of scholarly accomplishment, who, 
shut up in remote monasteries, were di- 
vorced from the affections of domestic 
and the ambitions of public life. The 
metrical chronicles in which the fables of 
history or the traditions of the people 
were reproduced with tedious fidelity in 
involved and ungraceful rhyme, cannot be 
approved as poetry. But they are valuable 
to the historian. Though the men who 
composed them were not gifted with the 
vision and faculty divine, or indeed with 
much literary aptitude of any kind, their 
accounts of contemporary events may gen- 
erally be relied on, and their pictures of 
ancient manners are sometimes graphic, 
and always useful and interesting. 

It would be excessively unjust, however, 
to class John Barbour with the common 
herd of annalists. The archdeacon of 
Aberdeen was an authentic poet. 

Barbour was born at Aberdeen in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and 
he lived till near its close. He was edu- 
cated at Aberbrothick, but he frequently 
visited Oxford (as the safe-conducts grant- 
ed by the English king bear) “for pur- 
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poses of study.” By the year 1375, “ The 
Bruce,” he tells us, was about half fin- 
ished; and a few years afterwards, a 
pension of twenty shillings a year was be- 
stowed upon him in acknowledgment of his 
services by King Robert Il. He appears 
to have been a voluminous writer. Wyn- 
town mentions a work on the genealogy 
of the Scottish kings, compiled by the 
archdeacon ; and Henry the Minstrel thus 
alludes to him in his “ Wallace :” 


Master Barbour, quilk was a worthi clerk; 
He said the Bruce amang his other werk. 


A contemporary of Chaucer, Barbour is 
entitled to a place not far removed from 
that occupied by the father of English 
poetry. “The Bruce” is unquestionably 
a great work. It relates a heroic story 
with force, fire, and picturesqueness. 
That story had been only recently con- 
cluded. Barbour had spoken with the 
men who fought at Bannockburn. The 
hearts of the people still beat high when 
they recalled the great victory which had 
secured their freedom. To this intimate 
connection with the actors the animated 
earnestness of the poem is to be ascribed. 
The interest which the author expresses 
is not feigned. He relates a story in 
which he thoroughly believes, and which 
engages his keenest sympathies. The 
cause of Bruce is the cause of freedom 
and of the Scottish people; those who 
have betrayed it or its friends are traitors 
to liberty, and as such are sternly de- 
nounced, “In hell condamnhyt mot they 
be.” Such is the spirit of the writer, who 
was evidently in other respects a man of 
liberal cultivation, moderate in opinion, 
and, like many of the Scottish ecclesias- 
tics, not intolerant in religion. His book 
is in consequence full of life. There is a 
glow on the page. Easy, simple, unpre- 
tentious in tone — garrulous sometimes as 
a village gossip — the archdeacon fires up, 
rises into strong, clear, emphatic speech, 
whenever any noble deed stirs his imag- 
ination or provokes his sympathy. His 
cheek flushes and his pulse throbs. This 
is the charm of “ The Bruce.” It is clear 
as noonday that this courteous dignitary of 
the Church, who derives ten pounds a year 
from the customs of Aberdeen, loves truth 
and freedom and the right loyally, and 
hates whatever is mean, or shabby, or base, 
ordishonest. His eye moistens when he 
records the woman-like tenderness which 
his hero extends to the weak; and the 
noble words om freedom come direct from 
his heart. The figures who move on his 
pages are drawn, moreover, with individ- 
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ual distinctness and distinction of outline’ 
His insight into character is really fine, 
and he sometimes introduces a slight 
touch of rare excellence —so excessively 
truthful, delicate, and refined, that it 
comes on us as a surprise. One only of 
these characteristic touches can be noted 
here. Bruce, with his own arm, has 
barred a narrow pass against a host of 
enemies, and when the battle is over, the 
soldiers crowd round their leader. 


Syk wordis spak thai of the king, 
And for his hey wndretaking 

Farlyit, and yarnyt hym for to se, 
That with hym ay wes wont to be. 


They long to look upon him as if they had 
never looked upon him before. The great 
deed has removed him from them ; he has 
become strange to them, as a prophet be- 
comes strange to his brethren when he 
returns from the innermost sanctuary with 
the glory of the Lord about his head. 
This eager curiosity of the companions 
who had fought by his side for years, as 
if the sight of the hero might help to ex- 
plain the heaven-inspired might which 
he had put forth, is a fine and imaginative 
trait. 

Andrew Wyntown ought to have been a 
poet. His lines were cast in pleasant 
places. The canon regular of St. An- 
drews was transferred to the monastery of 
St. Serf. The priory of St. Serf was sit- 
uated on the Inch of Lochleven, not far 
from that other island where Mary’s cap- 
tivity was passed. Here, amid the soli- 
tudes of that lonely lake, “ betwene the 
Lomownde and Benarty,” those remote 
ecclesiastical pioneers, the Culdees, had 
planted a religious house at a very —_ 
period. They were succeeded by a col- 
ony of the canons of St. Augustine ; and 
this colony, about the close of the four- 
teenth century, Andrew Wyntown was 
sent to rule. Culdees and canons have 
departed, and the Inch has returned to its 
original tenants. The mallard haunts the 
reeds, and the black-headed gull breeds 
upon the shingle. 

But the peaceful prior was only an an- 
nalist. He had a tolerable eye for the 
picturesque, and his descriptions are some- 
times animated enough ; but, for the most 
part, his versified chronicle reads like a 
catalogue. He was a learned man for his 
day, and the shelves of the little island 
library must have been tolerably well fur- 
nished. He alludes to many of the mediz- 
val poets and philosophers, and he men- 
tions by name the authorities from whom 
he derived his materials — the Bible, Oro- 
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sius, Petrus Comestor, Martinus Polonus, 
“wytht Ynglis and Scottis storys syne.” 
Some of the stories which he relates are 
sufficiently startling, and he believes im- 
plicitly in the marvels which he records ; 
yet his painstaking narrative, especially 
of events which happened near his own 
time, retains a certain historical value. 

Henry the Minstrel once enjoyed a wide 
popularity. He was the second Homer — 
not because of his blindness only. But 
his “ Schir William Wallace ” is now well- 
nigh forgotten. It wants the pcetic salt 
which keeps Barbour’s poem fresh ; and 
his hero is a Jack the Giant killer—a 
mythical slaughterer — who is not believed 
in out of the nursery. The archdeacon of 
Aberdeen was a scholar and a politician 
as well as a poet, and his work is pene- 
trated by high intelligence and a lofty 
spirit of patriotism ; but Blind Harry rarely 
rose above the doggerel sing-song of the 
street ballad-monger. The real Wallace, 
so far as we can judge, was a sagacious, 

- valiant, and single-hearted man —a martyr 
whose death consecrated a cause that 
might otherwise have failed; but Blind 
Harry’s “ Schir William” is a melodrama 
of the bloodiest dye, always extravagant, 
frequently grotesque, and not unfrequently 
revolting. 

The annalists were succeeded by the 
more strictly literary poets, whom, for 
want of a better name, I call didactic. I 
have divided them roughly into euphuists 
and realists: James the First and Robert 
Henryson representing the former; Dun- 
bar, Douglas, and Lindsay the latter class. 
None of these poets, indeed, were euphu- 
ists in the sense in which John Lily was a 
euphuist. An ornate and corrupt diction 
was unfamiliar to Scottish ears. Nothing 
can be happier or terser than Barbour’s 
style at its best, and Barbour’s supremacy 
was for long undisputed. But this sim- 
plicity of taste in the case of the earlier 
euphuists was mainly confined to the lan- 
guage. The ideas are grotesque, the 
forms artificial, and the machinery — 
where it does not break down entirely — 
involved and laborious. If the hero falls 
in love, he cannot say so plainly and be 
done with it. We have to follow him to 
the court of Venus; we have to listen to 
a long harangue from Minerva and her 
owls ; and we have, aided by the Virgin 
Mary, to propitiate Cupid and the Graces. 
Elaborate allegories that are even more 
tedious are bound up with this mythologi- 
cal trumpery. “Good Hope” drives us 
desperate. The interminable exhortations 
of “ Patience” try the sweetest temper. 
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Of Henryson’s shorter poems, for in- 
stance, the most popular among his con- 
temporaries was that entitled “ The Gar- 
ment of Gude Ladyis,” in which every 
article of female dress, down to the gar- 
ter, was identified with some grace or 
virtue! Yet, curiously enough, though 
they fantastically disguised the passions 
and the emotions, in one respect these 
writers were always natural. Their appre- 
ciation of the humorous was keen and 
true. They attacked abuses with no in- 
considerable force and shrewdness of sat- 
ire. Their direct and vigorous ridicule 
at least never lost itself in the mists of 
allegory. It is these parts of their writ- 
ings —these and an occasional touch ox 
unpremeditated pathos— that we con- 
tinue to read with interest. The mythol- 
gies and the allegories have grown musty 
and ill-flavored, but the scraps of pleas- 
antry are still living. 

The story of James I. is a romantic 
and melancholy one. He was the second 
son of Robert III. by Arabella, daughter 
of Sir John Drummond of Stobhall, — his 
elder brother being that unlucky Duke of 
Rothesay who, if the story is true, was 
starved todeath by his uncle at Falkland. 
Born in 1394, he was barely twelve years 
old when, on his way to France, he was 
captured by the English cruisers. Dur- 
ing his captivity in England, which lasted 
till 1424, he resided successively at Lon- 
don, Nottingham, and Windsor; and it 
was during this period that the Lady Jane 
Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somer- 
set, granddaughter of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, and so connected with the blood- 
royal of England, excited the romantic 
love which is described in “ The Kingis 
Quair.” James returned home with an 
inglish bride, and was crowned at Scone 
on the 21st of May, 1424. A more ac- 
complished prince never governed Scot- 
land. He had studied philosophy and 
jurisprudence ; he was a painter, a musi- 
cian, and a poet; a keen hunter and a 
dexterous swordsman. Many of these 
accomplishments were rare in his native 
land, and were not probably regarded with 
any particular favor by an illiterate soci- 
ety; but the mild and graceful scholar 
quickly convinced his turbulent subjects 
that liberal studies had not incapacitated 
him for vigorous rule. He kept the no- 
bles in order, and he reformed the clergy. 
He founded the University of St. An- 
drews, and he diligently encouraged com- 
merce, literature, and the arts. His reign 
is an oasis in the desert of Scottish his- 
tory. It was unfortunately cut short. The 


























king was assassinated on the night of the 
2oth February, 1437, in the monastery of 
the Dominican friars at Perth, by a —_ 
of conspirators who were in league wit 
his uncle, the Earl of Athole. The even- 
ing before his death was spent in the 
usual way, “Yn reading of romans, in 
syngyng and pypyng, in harpyng, and ip 
other honest solaces of grete pleasance 
and disport.” * 

lf “Christ’s Kirk of the Grene” was 
written by James (it is now maintained to 
be of later date, on evidence which appar- 
ently assumes that the existing poem can- 
not be a modernized version of an older 
work), his vein of humor must have been 
of no mean order. The fun, if a little 
boisterous, is genial and hearty, and the 
poem long enjoyed a more than local ce- 
lebrity. 


One likes no language but the Faery Queen, 
A Scot will fight for Christ’s Kirk o’ the 
Green. 


“ The King’s Quair,” which he dedicates 
to his masters, Gower and Chaucer, and 
in which he celebrates the attractions of 
his future consort, is, however, his best- 
known work; and, ia spite of its mytho- 
logical machinery, contains many passages 
sweet, winning, and simple. The lan- 
guage, as in the lines beginning, “‘ O besy 
goste, ay flickering to and fro,” is some- 
times singularly happy; and the picture 
of the Lady Jane, walking in the early 
morning below the window of the captive 
king, is fresh and vivid, as if taken directly 
from nature. 

“Gude Mr. Robert Henryson” (it is 
thus that Dunbar alludes to the author of 
“The Testament of Cresseid”) birched 
the boys of Dunfermline towards the close 
of the fifteenth century. The provincial 
dominie wrote one or two poems, simple 
in feeling and vigorous in style, which it is 
hardly fair to forget. Like much of the 
poetry of the period, however, they hover 
in an uncertain way between the true and 
the fantastic. Inexpert in the use of their 
weapons, inexperienced in the manage- 
ment of the passions, unprotected by the 
overseeing power which kindles and re- 
strains, the poets of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries “ went aft agee.” No 
supreme artistic insight kept them 
straight; a false note, in music or in emo- 
tion, did not pain them. Their ingenuity, 
in short, was their ruin; they were sure 
to run their best feelings to death or into 


* Every lover of poetry is aware that Rossetti’s fine 
ballad, ‘‘The King’s Tragedy,” is based upon the 
traditional stories to which this foul murder gave rise. 
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sheer unnaturalness. Henryson’s concep- 
tion of Saturn, for example, is freezingly 
grim; but he cannot stop until he has told 
us that the god’s arrows are “feathered 
with ice and headed with hailstanes””—a 
minute and over-nice conceit which spoils 
the picture. One scene only is entirely 
and continuously good, and shows the real 
power that Henryson possessed. The 
false Cresseid, as a punishment for her 
incontinence, has been smitten with lep- 
rosy ; and, while begging with her wretched 
companions along the street, she encoun- 
ters her hero-lover, who is returning from 
a brilliant and successful charge. She is 
sadly changed, but there is something in 
the bleared face of the leper that recalls 
to Troilus the charming grace and be- 
witching beauty of Cresseid — “ sometime 
his awin darling.” He gazes upon her in 
silence for a moment, casts a purse into 
her lap, and sorrowfully resumes his 
march. That silent interview, that pause 
during which, although there is an uncer- 
tain and uneasy sense of pain in the hearts 
of both, no direct recognition takes place, 
is instinct with the true spirit of tragic 
- 

William Dunbar was the greatest Scot- 
tish poet of the fifteenth century — having 
had in any century, indeed, few rivals. 
There is something about Dunbar which 
cannot fail to attract. He is brilliant, 
satirical, inventive; his wit is vigorous, 
and he has a wealth of words, sometimes 
solemn and impressive, sometimes keen 
and incisive ; but the hardy and masculine 
independence, the direct and personal 
force of his genius, is its chief charm. 
Though he hung about Holyrood, he was 
nocourtier. He sometimes condescended 
to flatter, but he did it with an ill grace. 
There was a want of reverence in him, 
and of the facility which suits the atmo- 
sphere of a court. A brave, fiery, keen- 
spirited, irascible man, rather apt to use 
unconventional colloquial language, — 
such I take him to have been. It is very 
likely that he was imprudent; his pas- 
sions were hot, and his tongue sharp and 
cutting. He felt no pity for folly; his 
contempt for baseness could not be kept 
decorously veiled; he attacked with un- 
sparing ridicule all the impostors, lay or 
clerical, of his day. Thus he made many 
enemies. He spoke the truth, which can- 
not be done on easy terms even at pres- 
ent, and enemies found many chinks in 
his armor. Both his life and his writings 
supplied abundant material for friendly 
criticism. He was obviously a dangerous 
character, a pestilent fellow, who was in- 
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tolerant of convention, and who treated 
dignified dulness, however exalted, with 
scant respect. The plain speaking of the 
two married women and the widow must 
have startled an age which was used to 
plain speaking. Kind Kittok’s adventure 
in heaven is an audacious conception, 
which no later master of the grotesque — 
not Burns in “Tam o’ Shanter,” not By- 
ron in the “Vision of Judgment,” not 
Goethe in the “Faust” prologue —has 
contrived to surpass; and we can still 
figure to ourselves the consternation it 
must have provoked in precise and ortho- 
dox circles.* So William Dunbar never 
obtained a benefice, and his life wore awa 
in penury and disappointment. He felt 
this neglect keenly, the seva indignatio 
hurt him, as it hurt Swift. The mortified 
poet grew more bitter as he grew old; 
made sharper jests, and put more gall in 
his ink. Yet. like Swift, he could love as 
cordially as he hated; and he praises 
those whom he admires —the reverend 
Chaucer, the moral Gower, Barbour, Hen- 
risoun, and the rest of the Scottish “ ma- 
karis ”— with the ungrudging warmth of 
a generous nature.t 

Gavin Douglas was the third son of 
Archibald, Earl of Angus —the famous 
Bell-the-cat ; and as a scion of the great 
house of Douglas, he occupied a foremost 
place in the ranks of the Scottish nobles. 
At an early age he was made rector of 
Linton, and he continued to hold that 
rustic benefice, until, in 1501, he was pre- 
ferred to the provostship of St. Giles. It 
was during this period of his life, and 
amid the pastoral scenery of the Tyne, 
that he wrote most of his poems. Two of 
his brothers and two hundred gentlemen 
of the name of Douglas fell on the dis- 
astrous field of Flodden; and in conse- 
quence, probably, the plaintive lament, 
“The Flowers of the Forest,” has been 
sometimes attributed to the bishop. With- 
in a year of her husband’s death, the 
widow of James IV. was united to the 


* **Scho slepit quhile the morne at noon, and rais 
airly 5 : 

And to the vettis of hevin fast cam the wife fair, 

And by Sanct Petir, in at the yet scho stale pre- 


vely; 
God lukit and saw her lattin in, and lewch his 
hert sair 
And thar, yeris sevin, 
She levit a gud life, 
And was our Ladyis hen wife ; 
And held Sanct Petir at stryfe, 
Ay quhile scho wes in hevin.”’ 


+ The most elaborate and accurate edition of the 
poems of William Dunbar is that prepared for the 
Scottish Text Society by the late Dr. John Small, 
F.S.A. Scot., the most zealous and painstaking libra- 
rian for the University of Edinburgh. 
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youthful Earl of Angus, the nephew of 
Gavin Douglas, and the grandson of Bell- 
the-cat. The courtly poet soon became a 
favorite at court, and was destined for the 
primacy by the queen, but, after a pro- 
longed and exciting struggle, was forced 
to content himself with the bishopric of 
Dunkeld.* Though he was deeply impli- 
cated in the violent intrigues of a turbulent 
age, the bishop appears to have been a 
man of mild temper, simple manners, and 
profuse hospitality. “King Hart” and 
“ The Palice of Honor” were once famous 
poems; and till a a recent 
date his loose but spirited translation of 
the Aineid might be found on many a 
cottage book-shelf. His taste in poetry 
was not particularly pure. Rapid and 
impetuous, but turbid and discolored, the 
style of the Highland bishop may be com- 
pared not inaptly to one of his Highland 
streams, during what in Scotland is called 
a spate. In his writings, moreover, there 
are few of those satirical or personal 
touches which give so keen an interest to 
Dunbar’s. He had been up to a certain 
point a successful man. Fortune had 
smiled upon him; the court had been 
gracious. A son of the great house of 
Douglas could not, even in his fall, have 
been exposed to the keen social mortifica- 
tions which made Dunbar so bitter. 

Gavin Doulas died in 1522, at which 
time Sir David Lindsay of the Mount had 
entered on his thirty-third year. Sir Da- 
vid was a voluminous writer; but it is 
probable that he would have been pretty 
nearly forgotten by this time had he not 
allied himself with the early Reformers, 
to whose cause he rendered essential ser- 
vice. 

In Scotland, as in England, the satirical 
poets were the vanguard of the Reforma- 
tion. The freedom of speech which these 
writers enjoyed unchailenged must prove 
inconvenient to historians who are used 
to associate the supremacy of the Catholic 
Church with a period of gloomy and in- 
quisitorial intolerance. An_ occasional 
foray was undertaken by the bishops ; but, 
speaking generally, the free-and-easy com- 
ments of the popular satirists were left 
unchecked. The truth is that the upper 
clergy had grown fat, indolent, and lux- 
urious, and were not disposed to deal very 
rigorously with wit and invective, even 
when directed against themselves. The 
Protestant apologist declaims against the 


* Even at Dunkeld he had difficulties: his rival, 
Andrew Stewart, holding the steeple of the cathedral 
and the palace, sent a shower of cannon-shot at the 
deanery, where the new bishop was lodged. 
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corruption of the prelates — the fact being 
that they were not so much corrupt as 
decrepit. Bored to death by the monotony 
of the religious life, mumbling Latin 
prayers which meant less than nothing to 
their minds, with “no more individual 
fervor of belief than of individual levity 
of disbelief,” they had reached the stage 
of spiritual dotage. Some of them, in- 
deed, it is only fair to remember, were 
men of high cultivation, who liked poetry, 
and did not care, we may presume. to 
burn its professors ; and there were, more- 
over, sagacious and virtuous men in their 
ranks who were really anxious that the 
scandals which weakened their com- 
munion should be put away, that the can- 
cer which was eating into the heart of the 
Church should be cut out. The light 
artillery of the popular poets was thus 
permitted to become a potent, if impal- 
pable, ally of the Reformers. Henryson 
had exposed the abuses of the Consistorial 
Courts (the crying grievance of the age) ; 
nor had he hesitated to place popes, cardi- 
nals, bishops, and abbots in the infernal 
regions, where they — 


For evill disponying of thair places rent, 
In flambe of fyre were bitterly turment. 


? 


In the “Daunce” the fiends laugh 
heartily at “the bair schevin necks ” of 
the priests; and in the “Freris of Ber- 
wick” —an admirably spirited and bril- 
liant dramatic poem, which, I believe, 
could have been written by no one except 
Dunbar — the vulgar habits and dissolute 
lives of the monks are ridiculed with great 
comic power. Another poem — “ A Gen- 
eral Satire””—sometimes attributed to 
Dunbar, sometimes to Inglis, Bishop of 
Culross, is mercilessly severe upon the 
higher clergy. “Sic pryd of prellattis,” 
who would neither preach nor pray; “sic 
hant of harlettis with thame nicht and 
day ”—had never before been known in 
Scotland. Other modes of attack were 
devised. Comic and obscene songs were 
translated into “Gude and Godly Bal- 
lates.” Shakespeare, when he describes 
the Puritan who “sings psalms to horn- 
pipes,” refers, no doubt, to this practice ; 
and a somewhat similar metamorphosis is 
alluded to in “ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ — “ But they do no more keep pace 
together than the Hundredth Psalm to the 
tune of Green Sleeves.” 

Sir David Lindsay was probably the 
first man in high station who publicly ven- 
tured to beard the clergy.* Lindsay, with 


* Calderwood mentions a black friar, John Killore, 





a remarkably easy and fluent style, united 
considerable power of humorous invec- 
tive. In his “satiric touch ” there is none 
of the imaginative richness and amplitude 
of Dunbar; yet while the one was neg- 
lected and forgotten, the name of “ Davie 
Lindsay ” was familiar till the other day 
inevery Lowland cottage. His character, 
besides, was intrepid and fearless; and 
in “The Monarchie,” “The Three Es- 
taitis,” “ Kitteis Confession,” and numer- 
ous other pieces, he attacked the abuses of 
the Church with singular force, and —it 
must be added — incredible plainness, of 
speech. (He could be as nasty, indeed, as 
Swift at his nastiest.) He ridicules the ab- 
surdity of the Latin service, — priests and 
people “nocht understandying quhat they 
sing nor say.” He assures his audience 
that “ popes, patriarchs, and prelates ven- 
erable,” are made over to sensuality and 
other evil lusts. The bishops have pal- 
aces and places, “and want no pleasure 
of the fairest faces.” Friars will ready 
entrance get, when lords are “ haddin at 
the yet.” His pardoner produces a ludi- 
crous jumble of charms, —the jaw of Fin 
Macoull, the cord that hanged John Arm- 
strong, — 
Of gude hemp soft and sound; 
Gude halie people, I stand for’d, 
Quahever beis hangit with this cord 
Neidis never to be dround; 


and “ Verritie ” is treated as a delinquent 
by the ecclesiastical court, and put in the 
stocks —the New Testament, “in En- 
glish toung, and printed in England,” hav- 
ing been found in her wallet. Kitty, after 
some frank and unreserved confessions, is 
absolved by her priest for a plack, — 


And mokil Latyne he did mummill ; 
I hard na thing but Aummil bummil. 


“ The Three Estaitis ” was more than once 
acted before the court; and though it was 
preposterously prolix — “lestand fra nyne 
houris afore nyne till six hours at evin” 
— we can understand how the spectators 
must have enjoyed its novel and racy de- 
lineations of ecclesiastical delinquencies, 


who was “cruelly murdered” upon the Castlehill at 
Edinburgh, in the year 1539. ‘“* Friar Killore set furth 
the history of Christ’s passion in the form of a comedy, 
which was acted at Stirling in the king’s presence, upon 
a Good Friday, in the morning, in which all things 
were so Kvely expressed, that the verie simple people 
understood and confessed, that as the priests and ob- 
stinate Pharisees persuaded the people to refuse Christ 
Jesus, and caused Pilate condemn him, so did the 
bishops and men called religious blind the people, and 

rsuade princes and Lime to persecute such as pro- 
aol Jesus Christ his blessed Gospel. ‘This plain 
speaking so inflamed them, that after that they thirsted 
ever for his blood.”’ 
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and the important part it must have played 
in preparing the minds of the people for 
the religious revolution that was at hand. 
The last performance appears to have 
taken place on 12th April, 1554, before 
the queen and Commons, on the playfield 
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| one would think, could hardly fail to be- 
| come virtuous and happy; yet, inconceiv- 
| able as it may appear, there were legends 
| that orphans had been seen with red eyes 
| and countenances expressive of anything 
| but content; there was even a dark rumor 


at Edinburgh; and the author died in | to the effect that one of them had been 


1555. 

This is briefly the history of Scottish 
poetical literature down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Poetry had reached 
an age when men were beginning to weary 
of grotesque conceits and scholastic inge- 
nuities, and when reality, directness, and 
vital truth were urgently demanded. In 
the literature, as in the religion and sci- 
ence, of the new era, we find an intense 
desire and determination to return to faci. 
The fictions of poets, the fictions of astrol- 
ogers, the fictions of priests, were put 
aside ; and the barest and homeliest truth 
received a welcome which had been hith- 
erto reserved for the imposing but mere- 
tricious “idols ” of the imagination. The 
people were resolved no longer to tolerate 
a lie, however fair and comely; but to 
bring themselves without loss of time into 
tolerably honest relations with the uni- 
verse. How far they succeeded, how far 
they failed in doing so, is the history of 
the sixteenth century. 

JOHN SKELTON. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
MISS MASTERMAN’S DISCOVERY. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Miss PHa:BE MASTERMAN was a spin- 
ster over whose head some fifty sum- 
mers had flown —with, it may be pre- 
sumed, incredible swiftness to herself. 
She was very comfortably situated with 
regard to this world’s goods, having inher- 
ited ample means from her father, a native 
of Durham, who had made a considerable 
fortune as a coal-merchant. At the time 
of her father’s death, she was thirty-five ; 
and as she had no near relative in whom 
to interest herself, she established an 
orphanage for twelve girls at Bradbor- 
ough, a market-town in the north of En- 
gland, within two miles of the coast. 
Brought up in the strictest conformity with 
Miss Masterman’s peculiar views, dressed 
with the most rigid simplicity, fed on the 
plainest fare, taught to look upon the 
mildest forms of recreation as vanity and 
vexation of spirit, these fortunate orphans, 


heard to declare that if she only had the 
opportunity she would gladly commit a 
crime, that she might be sent to prison, 
and so escape from the thraldom of Miss 
Masterman. 

But even this ingratitude and depravity 
paled before that of the Rev. Shanghan 
Lambe, incumbent of the little Church of 
St. Mary’s. Now, Miss Masterman had 
built that church for the good of the dis- 
trict, and the living was in her own gift. 
Yet Mr. Lambe, entirely ignoring the lat- 
ter fact, had had the hardihood to baptize 
an orphan in Miss Masterman’s absence 
without previously obtaining the permis- 
sion of that lady; upon which the indig- 
nant lady declared that unless he prom- 
ised not to interfere with her orphans, she 
would withdraw all her subscriptions and 
leave him to find his own income. Nor 
was this all. There were other reasons 
to make Mr. Lambe pause before quarrel- 
ling with Miss Masterman. Before he 
was appointed to St. Mary’s, he had been 
only a poor curate with a stipend of fifty 
pounds a year, which munificent income 
he had found totally inadequate to his 
wants and those of an aged mother who 
was dependent on him; consequently, he 
had entered upon his duties at Bradbor- 
ough shackled with small debts to the 
amount of a hundred pounds. 

Miss Masterman, who made a point of 
inquiring into every one’s affairs, soon 
became aware of this, and as want of gen- 
erosity was by no means to be numbered 
among her failings, she rightly judged 
that it would not be reasonable to expect 
a man to give his mind to his work if he 
were weighed down by other cares; so, 
in an evil hour for himself, poor Mr. 
Lambe accepted from the lady a sum of 
money sufficient to defray his debts —a 
sum for which, as he soon found, he would 
have to pay compound interest in the way 
of blind obedience to Miss Masterman’s 
behests. Not a funeral could be per- 
formed, not a marriage could be solem- 
;nized, not an infant could be baptized, 
| without Miss Masterman’s permission; 
and it was even asserted by some that 
| Miss Masterman selected the texts for 
| the poor man’s sermons. The only oasis 
|in his desert was the annual departure of 
| Miss Masterman for change of air; then, 
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and then only, did Mr. Lambe breathe in 
peace. Fora brief period, he felt that he 
was really master of himself. He could 
sit down and smoke his pipe without fear 
that his sitting-room door would be rudely 
flung open by an imperious female of 
fierce aspect, who would lecture him on 
his sinful extravagance in the use of to- 
bacco, when he couldn’t pay his debts. 

One bright August morning, Miss Mas- 
terman was seated at her breakfast table, 
and having concluded her meal, had taken 
up the morning paper and was studying 
the advertisements, holding the paper at 
arm’s length with an air of grim combat- 
iveness, as if she were prepared to give 
battle to any or all the advertisers who 
did not offer exactly what she sought. 
Suddenly, she pounced upon the follow- 
ing: “A Home is offered in a Country 
Rectory by a Rector and his family for 
two or three months to a Single Lady 
needing change of air. House with large 

rounds, conservatories, pony-carriage, 
eautiful scenery. — Address, Rector, 
Clerical Times Office.” 

“That will do,” said Miss Masterman 
to herself; and, with her usual prompti- 
tude, she sat down then and there and 
wrote to the advertiser, asking particulars 
as to terms, etc. And in due course she 
received an answer so perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every respect, that the end of the 
month found her comfortably installed in 
the charming rectory of Sunnydale, in the 
county of Hampshire, in the family of the 
— Stephen Draycott, rector of Sunny- 

ale. 

The rector’s family, besides himself and 
his wife, consisted of two sons and two 
daughters, all grown up, with the excep- 
tion of Master Hubert, a boy of ten years 
old, who was endowed with such a re- 
markable fund of animal spirits that he 
was the terror of the neighborhood; and 
from the first moment of Miss Master- 
man’s arrival, he became the special Jé¢e 
noire of that lady. With all the other 
members of the family, Miss Masterman 
was much pleased. The rector himself 
was a polished and dignified person, and 
by the extreme, if rather labored, courtesy 
of his manners, he endeavored to tone 
down the somewhat exuberant spirits of 
the rest of his family. Mrs. Draycott 
was a gentle, refined matron, with a sweet, 
though rather weary face, and was simply 
adored by her husbandand children. The 
two daughters, Adela and Magdalen, were 
charming girls, full of fun, and very pop- 
ular with their two brothers, of whom the 
senior, Clive, was aged nineteen. 
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To the young people, Miss Masterman’s 
arrival was little short of a calamity; they 
were so much in the habit of freely stat- 
ing their opinions on all subjects without 
restraint, that the presence of a stranger 
appeared to them an unmitigated bore. 
It was in vain that their mother reminded 
them that the handsome sum paid by Miss 
Masterman for her board would be a very 
desirable addition to the family excheq- 
uer. Ata sort of cabinet council held 
after she had retired to her room the first 
night after her arrival, Master Hubert 
expressed, in schoolboy slang, his convic- 
tion that she was a “ghastly old crum- 
pet;” a nickname which she retained 
until a servant one day brought in a letter 
which, she said, was addressed to “ Miss 
Pobe Masterman;” from which moment, 
Miss Masterman went by the name of 
“ Pobe ” till the end of her visit —a piece 
of irreverence of which that lady happily 
remained quite unconscious. 

By the time Miss Masterman had set- 
tled down in her new abode, the principal 
ladies of the parish came to call upon her; 
and as some of them were not only rich 
but very highly connected, Miss Master- 
man greatly appreciated their kind atten- 
tions. Among them was a Lady O’Leary, 
an Irish widow, with whom Miss Master- 
man soon struck up a great intimacy. 
Lady O’Leary was generally believed to 
be a person of large fortune; but as this 
supposition was Saeed entirely on her 
own representations with regard to prop- 
erty in Ireland, there were some sceptical 
spirits who declined to believe in it as an 
established fact. Lady O’Leary shared 
three furnished rooms with a Miss Moone, 
who lived with her as companion ; and it 
soon became quite an institution for Miss 
Masterman to take tea with her two or 
three times a week at least. On these 
occasions, the two ladies —for Miss 
Moone discreetly withdrew when Lady 
O’Leary had visitors — discussed all the 
affairs of the parish, until, by degrees, 
they got upon such thoroughly confiden- 
tial terms, that before long they had im- 
parted to each other their joint conviction 
that the general moral tone of the parish 
was lamentably low, and that it was doubt- 
less owing in a great measure to the de- 
plorably Stoslens conduct of the family 
at the rectory; for Miss Masterman had 
discovered, to her amazement and horror, 
that the rector not only permitted his 
daughters to read Shakespeare, but even 
gave them direct encouragement to do so. 
Nor was this all; he actually was in the 
habit, once a year, of taking all his chil- 
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dren up to London to see the pantomime 
at Drury Lane. 

Among the more frequent visitors at 
the rectory was a Mrs. Penrose, an ex- 
ceedingly pretty young widow, who had 
recently taken a small house in the vil- 
lage, where she lived very quietly with an 
old servant, who appeared greatly attached 
to her mistress. The widow, who was 
apparently not more than five-and-twenty, 
was a Charming brunette, with sparkling 
black eyes, and hair like waves of shining 
brown satin; and her sweet face and ani- 
mated manners made her generally very 
popular in the village, where she visited 
the poor and assisted the rector in various 
parochial works of charity. Especially 
was she a favorite at the rectory, not only 
with Mr. and Mrs. Draycott, but with the 
young people, her presence in the family 
circle invariably giving rise to so auch 
hilarity, that even the rector was attracted 
by the general merriment, and would leave 
his study to come and sit with his family, 
and allow himself to join in their mirth at 
Mrs. Penrose’s lively sallies. Indeed, he 
had even been heard to declare, in Miss 
Masterman’s hearing, to that lady’s un- 
speakable disgust, that when he was 
fagged and worried with the necessary 
work of a parish, a few minutes of Mrs. 
Penrose’s cheerful society acted on his 
mind like a tonic. 

Miss Masterman, from the first, had 
taken an extraordinary antipathy to Mrs. 
Penrose, who appeared to her to be every- 
thing that a widow ought not to be. Her 
bright face and unflagging spirits were a 
constant offence to the elder lady, though 
she had often been told that the late Cap- 
tain Penrose was such a worthless man 
that his early death, brought about en- 
tirely by his own excesses, could be noth- 
ing but an intense relief to his young 
widow, who was now enjoying the reac- 
tion, after five years of married misery. 
Miss Masterman’s dislike to Mrs. Pen- 
rose was fully shared by her friend Lady 
O’Leary; and they both agreed that the 
widow was in all probability a designing 
adventuress, and deplored the infatuation 
which evidently blinded the rector as to 
her real character, for,as Lady O’Leary 
observed, “‘ Though it was given out that 
Mrs. Penrose was the particular friend of 
Mrs. Draycott, the rector’s partiality was 
obvious.” 

Miss Masterman had been at Sunnydale 
for six weeks, when one morning she 
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were looking pale and jaded, and that he 
was going to take them all to spend a day 
at the seaside. Miss Masterman, on read- 
ing this letter, felt most indignant, and at 
once wrote to Mr. Lambe to forbid the 
proposed excursion; and after enumerat- 
ing the many obligations under which she 
had laid him — not forgetting the hundred 
pounds she had lent him — she concluded 
by expressing her surprise that he should 
presume to interfere with her special 
protégées in any way whatever. 

To this Mr. Lambe replied that he was 
“extremely sorry if he had offended Miss 
Masterman; that he had imagined that 
she would be pleased for the orphans to 
have the treat, particularly as some of 
them looked far from well; but that, hav- 
ing promised the children, it was impossi- 
ble for him to break his word, particularly 
as he had ordered a van for their convey- 
ance and made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the trip; he therefore trusted 
that Miss Masterman would forgive him 
if he still kept his promise to his little 
friends.” 

Furious at this unexpected opposition 
to her will, Miss Masterman at once went 
in search of Mrs. Draycott to inform her 
that it was necessary for her to go home 
for a week or ten days on business of im- 
portance. Finding that Mrs. Draycott 
was not at home, she repaired to the rec- 
tor’s study, and after knocking at the door, 
and being told to enter, she informed Mr. 
Draycott of her intentions. Saying that 
she must write home at once, she was 
about to withdraw, when Mr. Draycott 
courteously asked her if she would not 
write in the study, to save time, as he was 
just going out. Miss Masterman thanked 
him; and as soon as he had gone, sat 
down and wrote to her housekeeper to say 
that she would be at home the following 
day without fail. Having finished her let- 
ter, she was about to leave the room, when 
she observed a note in a lady’s handwrit- 
ing, which had apparently slipped out of 
the blotting-pad on to the floor. She 
picked it up, and was about to return it to 
its place, when the signature, “ Florence 
Penrose,” caught her eye. “What can 
that frivolous being have to say to the 
rector?” thought Miss Masterman; and 
feeling that her curiosity was too strong 
to be resisted, she unfolded the note, and 
read the following words : — 


“My DEAR FRIEND,—I have just re- 





received a letter from her housekeeper, 
informing her that Mr. Lambe had taken | 
upon himself to remark that the orphans | 


ceived the diamonds, whick are exactly 
what I wanted. The baby's cloak’ and 
hood will do very well. I have now nearly 
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all that I require. My only terror is, lest 
our secret should be discovered. In great 
haste. Yours, as ever, 
“FLORENCE PENROSE. 
P.S.— I hope you won't forget to sup- 
ply me with plenty of flowers.” 


Here was a discovery. For a few mo- 
ments Miss Masterman sat motionless 
with horror; her head was in a whirl, and 
she had to collect her thoughts before she 
could make up her mind what todo. The 
first definite idea that occurred to her was 
to secure the note ; the next was, to show 
it to Lady O'Leary and to discuss with 
her what was to be done. As soon, there- 
fore,as she had completed all her arrange- 
ments for her journey on the morrow, she 
repaired to her friend’s lodgings; and 
after Lady O’Leary had fairly exhausted 
all the expletives that even her extensive 
Irish vocabulary could supply, to express 
her horror and detestation of the conduct 
of the rector and Mrs. Penrose, the two 
ladies laid their heads together, and seri- 
ously discussed the advisability of writing 
to the bishop of the diocese and sending 
him the incriminating letter. However, 
they finally decided to do nothing before 
Miss Masterman’s return to Sunnydale ; 
and in the mean time Lady O’Leary un- 
dertook to be on the watch, and to keep 
her friend au courant as to what was go- 
ing on in the parish. 

It was late that evening when Miss 
Masterman returned to the rectory, and 
by going up directly to her room, she 
avoided meeting the rector, The next 
morning she pleaded headache as an ex- 
cuse for having her breakfast sent up to 
her; and did not come down until, from 
her window, she had seen Mr. Draycott 
leave the house, knowing he would be 
away for some hours. He left a polite 
message with his wife, regretting that he 
had not been able to say good-bye in per- 
son to Miss Masterman. 

“The wily hypocrite!” thought that 
lady. “He little thinks that his guilt is 
no secret tome. But such atrocity shall 
not go unpunished !” 

When she took leave of Mrs. Draycott, 
she astonished that lady by holding her 
hand for some moments as she gazed 
mournfully into her face; then, with a 
final commiserating glance, the worthy 
spinster hurried into her fly. As she 
drove away, she leaned forward and waved 
her hand to the assembled family with 
such effusion, that Mrs. Draycott ex- 
claimed: “Dear me, I fear I have done 
Miss Masterman injustice. I had no idea 
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that she possessed so much feeling as she 
showed just now. One would really think 
she was going for good, instead of only 
ten days!” 

“No such luck,” cried the irrepressible 
Hubert. “ But, at al] events, we have got 
rid of her for a week at least; so now, 
we’ll enjoy ourselves, and forget all about 
Pobe till she turns up again!” —a res- 
olution which the young gentleman did 
not fail to keep most faithfully. 

In the mean time, Miss Masterman was 
busily employed at Bradborough in quell- 
ing orphans and other myrmidons, and 
reducing things in general to complete 
subjection to her will; but with regard to 
Mr. Lambe, she found her task more dif- 
ficult than she expected. In fact, the 
worm had turned ; and on her summoning 
him to her presence and opening the vials 
of her wrath on his devoted head, he 
calmly but firmly announced his intention 
of sending his resignation to his bishop; 
which took Miss Masterman so completely 
by surprise, that in her bewilderment, she 
actually asked him to reconsider his de- 
cision. But though she even went so far 
as to give her consent to the orphans 
having their coveted treat, Mr. Lambe’s 
determination was not to be shaken. 

The following week flew swiftly away ; 
a good deal of correspondence devsived 
upon Miss Masterman through having to 
think of a successor to Mr. Lambe, and 
the lady of the manor was very much wor- 
ried. At last, however, everything was 
settled, and Miss Masterman began to 
think of returning to Sunnydale, where, 
as she felt, fresh anxieties and most pain- 
ful duties awaited her. 


CHAPTER II. 


SINCE she left the rectory, she had had 
two letters from Lady O’Leary, a passage 
in the second having made a powerful im- 
pression upon her: Since your departure, 
my dear Pheebe, I have had leisure for 
much reflection on the subject of your 
frightful discovery; and after consider- 
able cogitation, I foes arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is certainly your bounden 
duty to acquaint the bishop with the con- 
duct of Mr. Draycott, and to do so at once 
before you return to Sunnydale. I should 
advise you to write and inclose that aban- 
doned widow’s note. I fancy that we are 
not the only ones who are beginning to 
see through this sanctimonious villain of 
a rector. I observed last Sunday that 
several of the congregation, amongst them 
Lady Conyers and General Scott and his 
family, who always stay for a chat with 
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the Draycotts after service, left the church 
as quickly as possible, as if to avoid 
speaking to any of the family. Mrs. Pen- 
rose was not at church; no doubt she had 
her reasons for staying away, though I 
heard from Miss Jones that it was given 
out that it was a bad headache that kept 
her at home.” 

From Lady O’Leary’s statement, it was 
not clear if Mrs. Penrose’s headache had 
been publicly announced in church or 
not; and the worthy lady had also omitted 
to mention that it was entirely owing to 
her own hints and innuendoes, industri- 
ously dropped here and there, accompa- 
nied by significant looks of unutterable 
meaning, that the mind of the parish was 
being considerably exercised with grave 
doubts as to Mr. Draycott’s moral charac- 
ter. The letter went on to say that invi- 
tations had been issued for a large evening 
party at the rectory on the following 
Thursday. Lady O’Leary strongly urged 
Miss Masterman so to time her return as 
to be present at it, adding, “I intend to 
go, as I feel it my duty to neglect no op- 
portunity of collecting evidence which 
may serve to deliver our hearths and 
homes from the contaminating presence 
of the shameless Draycott.” 

On reading this, Miss Masterman con- 
sidered that there was no further proof 
wanting of the enormity of the rector’s 
guilt. Another suspicious circumstance 
was, that she had received no invitation, 
and in three days the party would take 
place. She therefore felt convinced that 
the rector, dreading lest her keen eye 
should detect more than would be noticed 
by the shallow members of his own fam- 
ily, had made some excuse to prevent 
Mrs. Draycott from bidding her to the 
festivity ; consequently, resolving to hesi- 
tate no longer, she sat down and indited 
the following letter : — 


“ To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of : 

“My Lorp,—I venture, as a tempo- 
rary resident in the parish of Sunnydale, 
to call to your lordship’s notice some 
heinous irregularities in the conduct of 
the Rev. Stephen Draycott, rector of that 
parish. I should indeed blush to record 
the details of his guilt in any words of 
mine ; but the inclosed note, addressed to 
him by a person who calls herself ‘ Mrs. 
Penrose,’ will, I think, speak for itself. 
The individual whom I allude to is, I have 
every reason to fear, an astute adventur- 
ess; and should your lordship think it 
worth while to make further inquiries re- 
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specting her, I have no doubt that suffi- 
cient evidence will speedily be found to 
substantiate my statements in every re- 
spect. I have the honor to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, 

“(Miss) PHBE MASTERMAN.” 


Miss Masterman next wrote a letter to 
the unconscious Mrs. Draycott, fixing the 
following Friday for her return, at the 
same time fully intending to make some 
excuse for arriving unexpectedly on Thurs- 
day afternoon instead, so as to be in time 
for the party in the evening. She then 
sent a few lines to Lady O’Leary acquaint- 
ing her with all she had done; and after 
seeing her letters posted, she congratu- 
lated herself on the courage and resolu- 
tion with which she had carried out what 
she believed to be a duty to society. 

On Thursday, Miss Masterman left 
Bradborough early in the morning, having 
so arranged her journey that she would 
arrive at Sunnydale about six, which, as 
she calculated, would give her time to 
unpack and dress for the evening. But, 
by an unfortunate chance, it happened 
that as the train by which she travelled 
during the first part of her journey was 
delayed, it would be quite apeuntie to 
be at the rectory much before eleven 
o’clock p.M. Even Miss Masterman felt 
that that would be too late an hour at 
which to arrive unexpectedly; so she 
made up her mind that her only course 
would be to go the village inn for the 
night, her one consolation being that 
Lady O’Leary would be sure to give her 
a full and particular account of all that 
occurred at the rectory. 

The alteration in her arrangements was 
most annoying to Miss Masterman, who, 
like many other rich people, if she made 
a plan, expected, as a matter of course, 
that it should be rigidly adhered to, Dur- 
ing four hours which she had to wait at a 
junction, she sat and brooded over her 
grievances, waxing more and more grim 
as she did so. To add to her irritation, 
the rain began to come down in torrents; 
and the cold and draughty station was 
made additionally comfortless by the 
damp air which came in through every 
door and window, and penetrated to every 
bone in Miss Masterman’s body. 

At length, however, the dreary journey 
came to an end; and on reaching her des- 
tination, she took a fly, and ordered the 





man to drive her to the only decent inn 
that Sunnydale could boast. By this time 
| it was past eleven o’clock. The rain had 











- gaged in earnest conversation. 
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ceased, and the moon was shining brightly, | 
throwing streams of silvery light on all) 
around, and bringing every object into | 
unusual prominence. In order to reach 
the inn, it was necessary to pass Fern 
Lodge, the pretty cottage residence of 
Mrs. Penrose. Fancying she heard voices, 
Miss Masterman leaned forward and 
looked out of the window. What was her 
horror and amazement to see Mr. Dray- 
cott gallantly escorting Mrs. Penrose to 
her door! There was no mistaking the 
rector’s tall figure and dignified deport- 
ment. But the widow! Dressed in what 
appeared to be an elegant costume, her 
bare arms and _ neck, plainly visible 
through her black lace shawl, were gleam- 
ing with diamonds. But even this was 
not all. The bright moonlight falling on 
her upturned face as she smiled upon Mr. 
Draycott, plainly revealed powder and 
rouge. Slowly the pair advanced towards 
the house, and as a turn in the road hid 
them from sight, Mr. Draycott was bend- 
ing over his companion, apparently en- 


Miss Masterman sank back in the fly 
in the greatest agitation. Her worst sus- 
picions were now confirmed ; and by the 
time she arrived at the inn, she felt fairly 
exhausted with excitement. Miss Mas- 
terman at once requested to be shown to 
her room; and during the greater part of 
the night she lay awake, thinking over the 
startling discoveries she had made and 
their probable results. On one point she 
had quite made up her mind, — that noth- 
ing would induce her te remain any longer 
under the same roof with the rector. So 
she arranged with the hostess of the Sun- 
nydale Arms that she would stay there for 
a week,—to await events. At an early 
hour she called upon Lady O’Leary ; but, 
to her great disappointment, she found 
that lady confined to her room with such 
a severe attack of gout, that she had been 
unable to be present at the rectory on the 
previous evening. The invalid listened 
with greedy interest to Miss Master- 
man’s revelations, and for the moment she 
forgot the pain she was enduring in the 
delight of hearing about Mrs. Penrose’s 
rouge, and especially the diamonds, which 
were “confirmation strong,” if any were 
needed, of the words in the fatal letter. 
On her side, Lady O’Leary had little to 
tell Miss Masterman, except that two 
days ago she had seen Magdalen Dray 
cott, who told her that they only expected 
about half the number they had asked to 
the party, as so many had refused. The 





girl had also said that her mother was a 
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good deal worried about it; from which 
Lady O’Leary concluded that things were 
coming to a crisis, and that people were 
beginning to see the unprincipled Dray- 
cott in his true colors. The interview 
between the two ladies was terminated by 
a paroxysm of agony which seized upon 
the invalid, and completely incapacitated 
her for further conversation. 

Miss Masterman returned to the inn for 
lunch, and then prepared for her momen- 
tous visit to the rectory; for she had re- 
solved to beard the lion in his den, and 
to denounce him in the presence of his 
family as a hypocrite. On arriving at the 
rectory, she was told by the servant who 
appeared in answer to her imperious 
knock, that the rector was at that time 
engaged with the churchwardens and oth- 
ers on parish business, and could not be 
interrupted. 

“ My business will not admit of delay,” 
replied Miss Masterman. “I must insist 
upon seeing the rector at once.” Then, 
as the servant endeavored to expostulate, 
“No words!” continued the spinster; 
“conduct me to him at once.” 

The servant then led the way, though 
with evident reluctance, and throwing open 
the drawing-room door, announced Miss 
Masterman. 

Bristling with conscious virtue, her tall 
form drawn up to its fullest height, she 
intrepidly advanced, seeming to breathe 
out threatenings and slaughter in her 
prezress, and her whole appearance for- 
midable to the last degree. 

The dining-room was full of people, 
who were seated round the long table, at 
the head of which presided the rector. 
The two churchwardens were seated near 
him. The rest of the party included Mrs. 
Draycott, Lady Conyers, General Scott, 
and many of the leading residents of Sun- 
nydale, who had met to discuss some 
necessary alterations in the hours of the 
church services. At sight of Miss Mas- 
terman, a dead silence fell upon the as- 
sembly. Nothing daunted, she advanced 
to Mrs. Draycott, and held out her hand; 
but, to her surprise, she was repulsed. 
She was then addressed by the rector, 
who, rising from his chair, said in digni- 
fied accents: “If you wish to speak to 
me, Miss Masterman, I will come to you 
presently in the study. At present, I am 
engaged, as you see, with my friends.” 

“T can perfectly understand your mo- 
tives in wishing to speak to me without 
witnesses, Mr. Draycott,” replied she ; 
“but you shall not escape so easily. What 
I have to say shall be said here, in the 
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hearing of your wife, and of the friends 
whom you have so grossly deceived.” 

“] spoke for your own sake, madam, not 
mine,” said the rector, as he turned pale 
with anger. ‘“ But since you insist upon 
it, pray let my friends hear what excuse 
you have to offer for this uncalled-for in- 
trusion.” 

“I wish to acquaint them with your real 
character,” answered Miss Masterman 
firmly. ‘You know that you are an un- 
principled man and a profligate.” 

At these audacious words, all the com- 
pany rose to their feet, with the exception 
of Mr. Sheldon, the rector’s churchwar- 
den, a young and rising solicitor, who— 
his professional instincts instantly on the 
alert—scented legal proceedings, and 
began quickly and silently to take notes 
of all that passed. The other churchwar- 
den, Mr. Blare, a little puffy, red-faced 
man, with a temper that was the terror of 
all the naughty boys in the parish, after 
vainly trying to express his wrath articu- 
lately, sank back into his chair again gasp- 
ing and snorting, till his face assumed an 
apoplectic hue that was truly alarming. 
The rest of the assembly loudly expressed 
their indignation at Miss Masterman’s ex- 
traordinary allegations ; when above the 
din rang out the rector’s clear and pene- 
trating voice. ‘ My iriends,” he cried, 
“ will you be seated, and listen to me?” 
Then, as they obeyed in silence, he turned 
to the furious woman before him, and con- 
tinued: “May I ask, Miss Masterman, 
by what right you abstracted a letter from 
my study, and then took the unwarranta- 
ble liberty of sending it to the bishop?” 

“ I wished to open the bishop’s eyes to 
your real character,” replied Miss Mas- 
terman. “I read that letter by the mer- 
est accident, and I felt that it was only 
right that others should be undeceived as 
well,as myself.” 

“And are you aware,” demanded Mr. 
Draycott sternly, “ that you have rendered 
yourself liable to an action for libel ?” 

* Certainly not,” answered Miss Master- 
man, “ for Theme only spoken the truth. 
It is of no use to try to bully, Mr. Dray- 
cott ; your character has now been discov- 
ered.’ 

At this crisis, Miss Masterman was 
interrupted by an angry snort from Mr. 
Blare, who, after making another futile 
attempt to express himself coherently, 
subsided into a violent fit of coughing, 
after which he contented himself with 
giving vent to a short jeering laugh when- 
ever Miss Masterman spoke, in a manner 





that irritated that lady almost beyond en- 
durance. 

“Perhaps, before you indulge in any 
more strong language, you will be good 
enough to listen to a few words of expla- 
nation,” proceeded the rector. ‘“ The let- 
ter which you purloined from my study 
referred merely to some theatricals. My 
wife had written a little play in which Mrs. 
Penrose was to take part ; the play was to 
be acted last night ata party in this house, 
which had been purposely kept a secret 
from you on account of your known dis- 
like of all theatrical entertainments. The 
articles alluded to in Mrs. Penrose’s let- 
ter to me were required by her for the part 
she was to play. Had you mentioned the 
matter to me or to any member of my fam- 
ily, you would have heard the truth, and 
spared yourself and us much unnecessary 

ain. 
Pe Then,” gasped Miss Masterman, 
“when I saw you and Mrs. Penrose at 
eleven o’clock last night ——” 

“T was escorting ler home, after her 
kindness in helping us,” replied Mr. Dray- 
cott. Then, as his voice trembled with 
suppressed anger, he continued: “1 have 
been this morning, thanks to your imper- 
tinent interference, subjected to a severe 
cross-examination by my bishop; and 
though I trust he is now convinced of the 
falsehood of your allegations, I have been 
put in a most painful position. Owing to 
you and Lady O’Leary—who has not 
scrupled to spread scandalous reports 
about me in my own parish — I have been 
cut by some of my most valued friends ; 
and if J refrain from prosecuting you both 
for libel, it is only on condition that you 
offer a full and ample apology for your 
most wicked and uncalled-for assertions.” 

As Miss Masterman heard these words, 
she felt ready to sink through the ground, 
for she at once saw the folly and wick- 
edness of her conduct in its true light. 
All her assurance deserted her, and she 
feebly tried to falter out a few words of 
regret ; but the rector sternly interrupted 
her. “ That is not sufficient, Miss Mas- 
terman,” said he. “I must trouble you 
to write at once to the bishop, and also 
to send a paragraph to the local papers, 
to retract every word that you and Lady 
O’Leary have said against my character. 
Should you, or she, refuse to do me this 
justice, I shall immediately commence pro- 
ceedings against you both.” 

Here the solicitor interposed with : “ 1 
am in a position to warn Miss Masterman 
that should Mr. Draycott determine to in- 
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stitute proceedings for libel, the damages 
in this case might be excessive.” 

Baffled, confounded, and for the first 
time in her life completely cowed, Miss 
Masterman looked helplessly around her, 
and had the mortification of seeing Lady 
Conyers, General Scott, those rich and 
influential members of the congregation, 
whose friendship she had so sedulously 
cultivated, turn their backs upon her in 
utter contempt, as she passed down the 
room; even kind Mrs. Draycott averted 
her eyes from her; and her equanimity 
was by no means restored when, on reach- 
ing the door, she found that it had been 
left partially open, and that the whole of 
the preceding conversation had been over- 
heard by Master Hubert, who was now 
turning somersaults in the hall, as Miss 
Masterman more than suspected, in cele- 
bration of her own discomfiture. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
Miss Masterman and her friend were only 
too thankful to accept the rector’s terms, 
and so escape the just penalty of their 
conduct; and whenever, after this, Miss 
Masterman felt inclined to give too free 
license to her tongue, the rising temptation 
was instantly subdued by the recoliection 
of the mischief once wrought by that un- 
ruly member during her summer holiday 
in the parish of Sunnydale. 


From The National Review. 
OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


Wirxout infringing on the vexed ques- 
tion of woman’s suffrage, it may be con- 
soling to look back on some women of 
the past, and to try to discover whether 
they were so very different from those we 
see around us, or whether the apparently 
larger share taken by the latter in public 
life is not merely proportionate. 

The greater facilities for locomotion 
and for the dispersion of news, together 
with the universal spread of education, 
has induced an immense number of per- 
sons of both sexes to interest themselves 
more or less intelligently in the topics of 
the day, who might otherwise have busied 
themselves with little beyond the concerns 
of their immediate neighborhoods. 

With increased security and improved 
means of transport have come extended 
trade and a growing population. More 
women have been thrown on their own 
resources, and with the need has in many 





cases come the possibility of earning their 
own living. When highwaymen infested 
the country, and when streets in towns 
were neither lighted nor policed, it would 
have been hardly practicable for gently 
nurtured women to travel, or to go to and 
from places of business, alone. It does 
not follow that because society is more 
civilized women are less modest. They 
simply share the advantages of law and 
order which England at least still pos- 
sesses. Of course all have not used their 
privileges discreetly. Some have tried 
to enter careers which they had perhaps 
better have avoided, and others have taken 
up subjects which they had undoubtedly 
better have let alone ; but there is no rea- 
son therefore to pass a sweeping condem- 
nation on a whole generation of women, 
and still less reason for treating certain 
eccentricities as unheard-of phenomena, 
when these very eccentricities have been 
the butt of satirists from the days of 
Juvenal downwards. The journey into 
classical realms would, however, be too 
lengthy; and Spencer, sworn squire of 
the Maiden Queen, has a hit at the men 
rather than at the women, when he says, — 


That women wont in warres in bear most sway, 
And to all great exploites themselves inclined, 
Of which they still the girlond bore away; 
Till envious men, fearing their rules decay, 
Gan coyne streight lawes to curb their liberty. 
Yet sith they warlike armes have laid away, 
They have exceld in artes and pollicy, 
That now we foolish men that prayse gin eke 
*t envy. 


Delilah has given Milton occasion for 
some very bitter lines on women; but 
Milton had been unable to get on with his 
own wife, and was probably annoyed by 
the ladies of the Restoration, who cele- 
brated their emancipation from Puritan 
trammels with more fervor than discre- 
tion. Let us rather see the impression 
made upon Young, when England had 
cooled down after the ferment of the Civil 
Wars :— 


Britannia’s daughters much more fair than 
nice, 
Too fond of admiration, lose their price; 
Worn in the public eye, give cheap delight 
To throngs, and tarnish to the sated sight: 
As unreserv’d, and beauteous as the sun, 
Through every sigz of vanity they run; 
Assemblies, parks, coarse feasts in city halls, 
Lectures and trials, plays, committees, balls, 
Wells, bedlams, executions, Smithfield scenes, 
And fortune-tellers, caves, and lions’ dens, 
Taverns, exchanges, bridewells, drawing- 
rooms, 
Instalments, pillories, coronations, tombs, 
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Tumblers and funerals, puppet shows, re- 
views, 

Sales, races, rabbits, (and, still stranger!) 
pews. 

Britannia’s daughter can have had little 
time left for those household duties which 
she is commonly supposed to have per- 
formed so much better than her degener- 
ate descendants. Vanbrugh, very nearly 
Young’s contemporary, makes Lady Ara- 
bella, in “ A Journey to London,” give a 
very amusing account of her idea of pleas- 
ure. She confesses that she finds great 
difficulty in refraining from oaths when 
she loses at cards. “In time, perhaps,” 
says her virtuous friend Clarinda, “ you'll 
let ’em fly as they [the men] do.” “ Why, 
’tis probable we may,” retorts Lady A., 
“for the pleasure of all polite women’s 
lives now, you know,.is founded on entire 
liberty to do what they will.” The vir- 
tuous friend, in turn, describes her ideal 
scheme of existence, which is to pass half 
the year in the country and half in Lon- 
don, in either case “soberly,” and the 
chief difference between her catalogue of 
occupations and that of a “sober” mod- 
ern lady is the complete omission from 
Clarinda’s of any kind of “ good works,” 
unless a passing reference to “devotion ” 
comes under that head. 

Pope starts, as is well known, by quot- 
ing the accusation, “ Most women have 
no characters at all,” and after a few 
graphic sketches of the “cameleons,” as 
he calls them, gives, as his verdict, that 
they have two ruling passions, — 


Those, only fix’d, they first or last obey, 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 


The love of pleasure and the vacuous 
lives of the ladies of Pope’s day are no- 
where better satirized than by Addison in 
“Clarinda’s Journal of a Week.” It is 
too familiar and too long to extract in its 
entirety, but Wednesday may serve as a 
specimen : — 


From eight till ten. — Drank two dishes of 
chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after them. 

From ten to eleven. — Eat a slice of bread 
and butter, drank a dish of bohea, and read 
the Spectator. 

From eleven to one. — At my toilette; tried 
a new hood. Gave orders for Veny to be 
combed and washed. Mem.: I look best in 
blue. 

From one till half-an-hour after two. — 
Drove to the Change. Cheapened a couple 
of fans. 

Till four. — At dinner. Mem.: Mr. Froth 
passed by in his new liveries. 

From four to six. — Dressed; paid a visit 
to old Lady Blithe and her sister, having be- 
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fore heard they were gone out of town that 


~ 
rom six to eleven. — At basset. Mem.: 
Never set again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Swift’s “ Modern Lady,” in 1728, rises, 
like Belinda in “ The Rape of the Lock,” 
at noon, spends her day in shopping, her 
evening in scandal, and her night, till past 
four in the following morning, in losing 
large sums at cards. 

To return to Clarinda. During the 
whole week all she reads, beside “ The 
Spectator,” is the fashionable play of 
the moment, Dryden’s “ Aurengzebe,” and 
her only other useful occupation is work- 
ing half a violet leaf on her flowered 
handkerchief, after which heroic feat she 
finds that her head aches and her eyes are 
out of order, and she promptly throws it 
aside. 

Indeed, the lamentations over the neg- 
lect of needlework by the young women 
of the period are no new thing. ‘ Those 
hours,” says Addison’s correspondent of 
Oct. 13, 1714, “which in this age are 
thrown away in dress, play, visits, and the 
like, were employed, in my time, in writ- 
ing out receipts, or working beds, chairs, 
and hangings for the family. It grieves my 
heart to see a couple of proud, idle flirts 
sipping their tea for a whole afternoon, 
in a room hung round with the industry 
of their great-grandmother.” And the 
Spectator’s comment on the old lady’s 
letter is that he “cannot forbear wishing 
that several writers of that sex had chosen 
to apply themselves rather to tapestry 
than rhyme; ” that “ Whig and Tory will 
be but seldom mentioned where the great 
dispute is whether blue or red is the 
more proper color;” and that Sophronia 
would do the general greater glory “ if 
she would choose rather to work the bat- 
tle of Blenheim in tapestry, than signalize 
herself with so much vehemence against 
those who are Frenchmen in their 
hearts.” 

Men were then, as ever, hard to please. 
We find one woman who really did pos- 
sess most of those grandmaternal accom- 
plishments so often held up for our admi- 
ration. She is described as virtuous and 
lovely, and wanting neither in wit nor good- 
nature. ‘She sings, dances, plays on the 
lute and harpsichord, paints prettily, is a 
perfect mistress of the French tongue, and 
has made a considerable progress in Ital- 
ian. She is, besides, excellently skilled 
in all domestic sciences, as preserving, 
pickling, pastry, making wines of fruits of 
our growth, embroidering, and needle- 





work of every kind.” Married to this Ad- 
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mirable Crichtoness, what cause of com- | 
plaint could her husband find? He writes | 
to “‘ The Spectator,” March, 1711-12, to 
lament that when in town she half ruins 
him by constant practising with her vari- 
ous masters, that she will paint fans and 
miniatures for all her friends which must 
be mounted by Colmar and Charles Mat- 
thews, and, for the rest of the year, in- 
credible sums are wasted in embroidery, 
in the constant employment of four French 
Protestants in making superfluous furni- 
ture, and, above all, in furnishing the 
store-room with all those pickles and pre- 
serves so dear to the heart of the moralist, 
and with that “detestable catalogue of 
counterfeit wines,” as this ungracious gen- 
tleman calls them. The good lady only 
exercises her economy on her children, 
“ who are all confined, both boys and girls, 
to one large room in the remotest part of 
the house, with bolts on the doors and 
bars to the windows, under the care and 
tuition of an old woman who had been 
dry-nurse to her grandmother.” 

We need but turn to Horace Walpole 
to see that our ancestresses knew how to 
amuse themselves a little later in the cen- 
tury. What can be more lively than his 
supper at Vauxhall? He goes to Lady 
Caroline Petersham’s house, and finds 
“her and the little Ashe, or the Pollard 
Ashe, as they call her; they had just fin- 
ished their last layer of red, and looked as 
handsome as crimson could make them.” 
They pick up some other good company 
in the Mall, but though Lady Caroline 
runs up to Lord Petersham with “a famil- 
iar spring,” he stalks away “as sulky as 
a ghost that nobody will speak to first.” 
This does not appear to affect the lady’s 
spirits ; they get into their barge, with a 
boat of French horns attending, and little 
Ashe singing. At Vauxhall the “very 
foolish Miss Sparre,” who has never seen 
a duel, though she is fifteen, and is anx- 
ious for the fun, tries to get Lord March 
to fight one, but he laughs her out of it. 
“ At last we assembled in our booth, Lady 
Caroline in the front, with the vizor of her 
hat erect, and looking gloriously jolly and 
handsome. She had fetched my brother 
Orford from the next box, where he was 
enjoying himself with his Jetite Partie, to 
help us to mince chickens. We minced 
seven chickens into a china dish, which 
Lady Caroline stewed over a lamp, with 
three pats of butter and a flagon of water, 
Stirring, and rattling, and laughing, and 
we every minute expecting to have the 
dish fly about her ears. She had brought 





Betty, the fruit-girl, with hampers of straw- 
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berries and cherries from Roger’s, and 
made her wait upon us, and then made her 
sup by us ata little table. The conversa- 
tion was no less lively than the whole 
transaction. In short, the whole air of 
our party was sufficient, as you will easily 
imagine, to take up the whole attention of 
the garden ; so much so, that from eleven 
o'clock tiJl half an hour after one, we had 
the whole concourse round our booth; at 
last they came into the little gardens of 
each booth on the sides of ours, till Harry 
Vane took up a bumper and drank their 
healths, and was proceeding to treat them 
with still greater freedom. It was three 
o’clock before we got home.” 

Beyond all else, the women of last cen- 
tury, appear to have been addicted to 
aming. This mania, from which society 
is never altogether free, devoured more 
victims between the Restoration and the 
close of the French Revolution than in 
any other hundred and fifty years of which 
a record is preserved. The weak or 
wicked heroine of many an old novel is 
finally driven to despair by her losses at 
cards, and in real life not only did ladies 
largely conduce to the ruin of theraselves 
ms their families by this all-absorbing 
passion, but some did not disdain to set up 
private gaming-tables in their own houses, 
to keep the bank, and to fleece their 

uests, very much after the manner of 
ecky Sharp. 

M. Ferri de St. Constant, a French ob- 
server of English manners in the year 
XII. of the republic, gives evidence on 
this point. He quotes a police report to 
the effect that, despite the stringent laws 
an gaming, there were in London 
one forty-three gambling houses, six of 
which were kept by ladies; and in these 
six, which were frequented by a thousand 
persons, six hundred thousand pounds 
were annually lost and won. “Outre les 
maisons tenues par les ladies,” he contin- 
ues, “dont parle M. Colquhoun, il y a des 
assemblées sous le nom de parties de 
cartes (card-parties), et méme de rout, 
que les dames donnent par spéculation. 
Non seulement elles se remboursent de 
leurs frais avec l’argent des cartes, mais 
elles ont des profits considérables.” 

Accosding to Goldsmith, the rage was 
not confined to London nor to Bath (which, 
under Beau Nash, must have been an 
English Monte Carlo), but spread through- 
out the land. “I have been told,” says 
the “Citizen of the World,” “ of an old 
lady in the country who, being given over 
by the physicians, played with the curate 
of her parish to pass the time away ; hav- 
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ing won all his money, she next proposed 
playing for her funeral charges; the pro- 
posal was accepted, but, unfortunately, 
the lady expired just as she had taken in 
her game.” 

However, the accusations against the 
women of to-day appear to be less that 
they are frivolous than that they want to 
be learned, that they ape men, and that 
they meddle with politics. How sings 
Pope? 

In beauty or wit, 
No mortal as yet, 
To question your empire has dared ; 
But men of discerning 
Have thought that in learning 
To yield to a lady was hard. 


Impertinent schools, 
With musty old rules, 
Have reading to females denied ; 
So papists refuse 
The Bible to use, 
Lest flocks should be wise as their guide. 


These lines were addressed to Lad 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who knew well 
enough to what she exposed herself. She 
says, after translating Epictetus: “My 
sex is usually forbid studies of this na- 
ture, and folly reckoned so much our 
proper sphere, we are sooner pardoned 
any excesses of that, than the least pre- 
tensions to reading or good sense.” 

The only wise woman is she who keeps 
what she does know to herself; so Lady 
Mary’s contemporaries, Molly and Kitty, 
were quite as unwise as their successors 
at Girton and Somerville Hall. Their 
uncle writes to “ The Spectator” in 1711: 


Whilst they should have been considering 
the proper ingredients for a sack-posset, you 
should hear a dispute concerning the magnetic 
virtue of the loadstone, or perhaps the pressure 
of the atmosphere. In a late fit of the gout I 
complained of the pain of that distemper, 
when#my niece Kitty begged leave to assure 
me that, whatever I might think, several great 
philosophers, both ancient and modern, were 
of opinion that both pleasure and pain were 
imaginary distinctions, and that there was no 
such thing asteither iz rerum natura. Ihave 
often heard them affirm that the fire was not 
hot; and one day when I, with the authority 
of an old fellow, desired one of them to put 
my blue cloke on my knees, she answered: 
‘* Sir, I will reach the cloke; but, take notice, 
I do not do it as allowing your description; 
for it might as well be called yellow as blue; 
for colour is nothing but the various infrac- 
tions of the rays of the sun.’”’ Miss Molly 


told me one day that to say snow was white is 
ailowing a vulgar error; for as it contains a 
great quantity of nitrous particles, it might 
more reasonably be supposed to be black. 
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It is a pity that these young ladies did 
not live a little later, as they would have 
been well qualified for the Blue-Stock- 
ing Clubs of Mrs. Montague and Mrs. 
Vesey, though if the story of the origin 
of the name be true, a blue-stocking 
ought to be a man, not a woman. It is 
said that a man excused himself from go- 
ing to avery early meeting at Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s house in Portman Square, because 
he was in undress; to which it was re- 
plied: “No particular regard to dress is 
necessary in an assembly devoted to the 
cultivation of the mind; so little attention, 
indeed, is paid to the dress of the parties, 
that a gentleman would not be thought 
very outré who should appear in blue 
stockings.” * 

Is Miss Ferrier’s delicious account of 
Mrs. Bluemits’s literary party, in “ Mar- 
riage,” intended as a satire on these 
che? 

The real misfortune has hitherto been 
that the average girl has been so ill-edu- 
cated, that one who has, from her own 
perseverance, or from the extra care be- 
stowed upon her, been rather better taught 
than her fellows, has either been laughed 
at or unduly praised — probably both — 
with the result of making her an awkward 
prig. Now that the standard of female 
education has been, raised, a girl with a 
fair knowledge of history, Latin, and 
mathematics will cease to a a phenome- 
non, and will be neither tempted to parade, 
nor teased into concealing, her acquire- 
ments. Any one who will take the trou- 
ble to go over one of the colleges for 
poate women at Oxford or Cambridge, 

efore condemning it, will probably come 
away with the impression that no girl is 
very likely to remain there who does not 
intend to “study to be quiet and to learn 
her own business.” 

As to aping men, the essayists do not 
spare their lady friends on that score. 
Witness the anecdote which Addison tells 
of a lady who, dressed, according to the 
fashion of the fast women of the time, in 
a man’s hat, perriwig, and riding-coat, met 
a tenant of Sir Roger de Coverley. She 
asked whether a house near at hand were 
Coverley Hall. The man, seeing only the 
male part of his querist, replied, “ Yes, 
sir;” but upon the further question, 
whether Sir Roger were a married man, 
dropped his eye upon her petticoat and 
changed his note to “ No, madam.” An- 
other lady is described as a “rural An- 

* Boswell attributes the title of these clubs to the 


“blue stockings” of Mr. Stillingfleet, one of their 
most eminent members. 
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dromache,” “one of the greatest fox-hunt- 
ers in the country. She talks of hounds 
and horses, and makes nothing of leaping 
over a six-bar gate. Ifa man tells hera 
waggish story, she gives him a push with 
her hand in jest, and calls him an impudent 
dog; and if her servant neglects his busi- 
ness, threatens to kick him out of the 
house.” 

Whatever their dress and manners, the 
women of the past can easily teach their 
descendants a lesson in political partisan- 
ship. Whig and Tory took good care 
that there should be no mistake about 
their sentiments. The patch placed on 
the right or left side of the face as they 
drew up in battle array on either side of 
the Haymarket Theatre was an index of 
the fury which blazed within; and Addi- 
son, hopeless of abating it in any other 
way, assures his “female readers” that 
“there is nothing so bad for the face as 
party zeal. It gives an ill-natured cast to 
the eye, and a disagreeable sourness to 
the look; besides that it makes the lines 
too strong, and flushes them worse than 
brandy — indeed, I never knew a party 
woman that kept her beauty for a twelve- 
month.” 

On the occasion of a debate in the 
House of Lords in 1739, when a crowd 
was expected, the lord chancellor made 
an order that ladies were not to be ad- 
mitted, and that the gallery was to be 
reserved for the Commons. The Duch- 
esses of Queensberry and Ancaster, Lady 
Huntingdon (of Methodistical fame), and 
scveral others, not to be beaten, pre- 
sented themselves at the door at nine 
o’clock in the morning. When refused 
entrance, the Duchess of Queensberry, 
with an oath equal to the doorkeeper’s 
own, swore that they would come in in 
spite of the lord chancellor and the whole 
House. The peers resolved to starve them 
out, and ordered that the doors should not 
be opened till they had raised their siege. 
‘These Amazons,” says Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu, “stood there till five in the after- 
noon, without sustenance, every now and 
then playing volleys of thumps, kicks, 
and raps against the door with so much 
violence that the speakers in the House 
were scarce heard. When the Lords were 
not to be conquered by this, the two duch- 
esses (very well apprised of the use of 
stratagems in war) commanded a dead 
silence of half an hour; and the chancel- 
lor, who thought this a certain proof of 
their absence (the Commons being also 
very impatient to enter) gave order for the 


opening of the door, upon which they all | 
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rushed in, pushed aside their competitors, 
and placed themselves in the front row of 
the gallery. They stayed there till after 
eleven, when the oa rose; and durin 
the debate gave applause, and showe 
marks of dislike — by noisy laughs and 
apparent contempts.” What a warning 
to any legislator who may wish to prevent 
the ladies from enjoying his eloquence! 

Nor were “platform women” unknown 
to these good old days. The Mirror of 
over a hundred years ago, says: “ In Lon- 
don, to which place we are always to look 
for the ‘glass of fashion,’ the ladies, not 
satisfied with shewing their sfzrz¢ in the 
bold look, the masculine air, and the 
manly garb, have made inroads into a 
province from which they were formerly 
considered as absolutely excluded,—I 
mean that of public oratory. Half-a- 
dozen societies have started up this win- 
ter, in which female speakers exercise 
their powers of elocution before numerous 
audiences, and canvass all manner of sub- 
jects with the freedom and spirit of the 
boldest male orators.” 

The Duchess of Devonshire and the 
Westminster election have been often 
cited; but if, as is generally allowed, 
Miss Edgeworth gives a fair picture of 
the manners and customs of her genera- 
tion, what shall we think of the conduct 
of the ladies in “ Belinda”? An election 
takes place, Mrs. Luttridge posts down to 
begin her canvass, and away posts her 
enemy, Lady Delacour, to canvass for a 
cousin of her friend Mrs. Freke. Lady 
Delacour is ambitious to have it said of 
her that she “was the finest figure that 
ever appeared upon canvass.” On the 
day of election (? nomination) she and Mrs. 
Freke make their appearance on the hust- 
ings “dressed in splendid party uniforms,” 
and distribute ribands and cockades from 
two enormous panniers. Not to be out- 
done, Mrs. Luttridge sends for panniers 
twice as big as theirs. Thereupon, Lady 
Delacour caricatures Mrs. Luttridge as 
“the ass and her panniers.” Mrs. Lut- 
tridge, an excellent shot, wishes herself a 
man, that she might take proper notice of 
her opponent’s conduct. Instigated by 
Mrs, Freke, Lady Delacour sends her a 
challenge, which is accepted in due form. 
The ladies and their seconds meet in 
man’s attire; but the principals are in- 
duced to fire into the air, because Mrs. 
Luttridge is incapacitated by a whitlow on 
her forefinger from using her right hand! 

French ladies have been known to emu- 
late these warlike feats, but the dames of 
the Primrose League have as yet ab- 
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stained from adding duelling to their | of folly and presumption for themselves, 


many iniquities. It is all very well to 
say that “ these last two elections are the 
the first wherein women have been en- 
gaged as organized canvassers.” This is 
simply the sequence of the law of demand 
and supply. Women always took that 
share which the condition of politics 
afforded them. Were politics the regula- 
tion of petty wars between little tribes or 
kingdoms? There were the women as 
sibyls and pythonesses, as Teutonic wise 
women or Celtic leaders in the fray. 
Were politics the intrigues and treaties of 
powerful kings? Ministers and ambassa- 
dors knew perfectly well that they must 
make their account with the wives, the 
mothers, and the favorites of the mon- 
archs, even when the women were not, 
as was sometimes the case, themselves 
queens, governors, regents, or ambassa- 
dors. When politics in England fell un- 
der the control of popular vote, but when 
the elections were still largely swayed by 
aristocratic influence, great ladies entered 
the field and cajoled the electors by every 
means at their command. The day has 
come when the male suffrage is all but 
universal, when bribery is almost impos- 
sible, and when the weight of great name 
and position is next door to #z/. But the 
women are still here, and are more needed 
than ever by those who desire to gain the 
support of the newly enfranchised masses. 
Not great ladies alone, but every woman 
possessing good manners, fair education, 
and average intelligence is now in request. 
When you have to deal with large num- 
bers, both of canvassers and canvassees, 
organization becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. Women have not entered a new 
field, but keep the old one under altered 
conditions; and this is the whole secret 
of the Primrose League as far as they are 
concerned. Does any of this acrimony 
against the Leaguers arise from the fact 
that whilst the enlightened Radicals have 
been gazing into the future, and reading 
there the great things which women will 
do with their votes when they get them, 
the stupid Conservative party has seized 
upon the present and shown what women 
can do while yet unfranchised ? 

These disjointed fragments are by no 
means intended as a complete answer to 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, still less as a sketch of 
the way in which women have put their 
fingers into various pies long since cooked 
and eaten. The object has been rather to 





point out that there is no particular reason | 


to think, as many seem to do, that the 
women of to-day have struck out new lines 


and are thereby likely to land us in un- 
known evils. Therefore, though it would 
be undesirable to dwell upon it, that por- 
tion of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s article cannot 
be altogether ignored in which she says 
that both sexes now discuss, without re- 
serve, subjects which were once hidden 
from public view. 

It is possible, and, so far as it is true, 
certainly deplorable, that the present gen- 
eration has relapsed from a reticence of 
speech observed by the one or two imme- 
diately preceding it. It may, however, be 
safely said that this is a relapse, and nota 
new development. For instance, women 
have of late been seen at trials which 
would have been more appropriately 
marked by their absence. Could any re- 
buke be more scathing than that adminis- 
tered by “ The Tatler” to the ladies who 
frequented Old Bailey when certain causes 
were tried there in the days of good Queen 
Anne? Steele goes so far as to propose 
that, since they take such an interest in 
the matter, in future trials of this sort half 
of the jury should be women. Nor had 
they lost this taste fifty years later when 
Lord Bath, writing to his relative, Colman, 
said that the ladies desired minute details 
to be sent them of any such trial in which 
he might be engaged. Nominister of the 
crown would venture to repeat in the pres- 
ence of her present Gracious Majesty the 
anecdotes with which Sir Robert Walpole 
was wont to regale Queen Caroline. 

Miss Burney is justly regarded as the 
pioneer of respectable novelists ; but what 
young girl of the present day, who had 
only gleaned her ideas of life from con- 
versations heard in her father’s drawing- 
room, would have exposed poor Evelina 
to the adventures she meets with at Vaux- 
hall and the Marylebone Gardens? What 
brother, bestowing plentiful advice on a 

oung sister, would specially recommend 

er, as does a writer in the Lady’s Maga- 
zine for 1785, to study “Clarissa Har- 
lowe” and “Pamela”? Noris this selec- 
tion wonderful when we recollect the story 
of Sir Walter Scott’s aunt, Mrs. Keith. 
She asked him to obtain for her the novels 
of Mrs. Aphra Behn, but promptly re- 
turned them, saying: “Take back your 
bonny Mrs. Behn, and, if you will follow 
my advice, put herin the fire. Butis it not 
a strange thing that I, a woman of eighty, 


| Sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to look 


through a book which, sixty years ago, I 
have Een read aloud for the amusement 
of large circles of the best company in 
London?” 
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ABOUT WAITERS. 


Two wrongs do not make a right, and 
want of modesty, dislike of home occupa- 
tions, and desire to compete with men in 
ways unsuited to a woman’s physical or 
mental capacity are worthy to be blamed, 
whether found in the reign of Queen 
Anne or in that of Queen Victoria. But 
there were quiet and good women in days 
gone by, and there are quiet and good 
women now. Because we see the old 
faults and old foibles reappearing in mod- 
ern dress, we need not imagine that this 
is a monstrous age and a precursor of 
chaos. Neither need we confound a de- 
sire for an education more thorough and 
less superficial, the honest wish of a girl 
who might be a burden at home to earn 
her own livelihood, or even an interest in 
questions whose solution will ae affect 
our own lives and the future of our chil- 
dren, with the noisy clamor of a few agi- 
tators who have never forgiven nature for 
making them women instead of men. 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
“Tt is true,” says the wisest Englishmen, 
“that a little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” 
The best-educated woman will best under- 
stand the limits of her own powers; the 
girl who can really earn her own living in 
a manner suited to her sex will not desire 
work for which she is unfit ; and the wom- 
an who most thoroughly understands what 
the term “politics ” implies will be the 
last to aspire to a direct share in the gov- 
ernment of the State, even though she 
may think herself and her sisters not un- 
worthy of a voice in the choice of their 
rulers. 

“There is a great deal of human nature 
about,” even in women, and you will never 
succeed in cutting them all to one pattern. 
Votes or no votes, Penelope will embroid- 
er, Nausicaa entertain her guests, An- 
dromache nurse her baby, Helen will flirt, 
Aspasia teach eloquence and guide states- 
men to the end of the chapter. And 
Cassandra? oh! Cassandra will prophesy. 
We fear that she will be as little heeded 
as she was in days of yore, and we hope 
that her forebodings will prove less true 
than those which spoke the doom of Troy. 


From All The Year Round. 
ABOUT WAITERS. 


OncE I remember travelling in a train 
in Germany, and was considerably im- 
pressed by a young gentleman who sat 
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opposite me. He had keen eyes, a bright 
face, steady observation, and in talking 
with him, I found that he had received a 

ood education, and had attended classes 
in one of the universities. We spoke of 
one or two Latin authors, of whom he 
showed much knowledge and apprecia- 
tion. I felt interested in the young man, 
and asked him what his line in life might 
happen to be. Was he going to be a cler- 
gyman? He smiled, and said it was 
something better than that, and I might 
guess again. My next guess was that he 
was going to be a doctor or surgeon. No, 
it was something better than that. Per- 
haps he was going into some sound com- 
mercial’ pursuit? He negatived this idea 
too, and, saving me all further specu- 
lation, announced that he was going to be 
a waiter, a Ked/ner, perhaps in good time 
Ober-keliner. He explained to me that 
there was a lucrative and glorious career 
before him. Of course, he gravitated to- 
wards London. The Teutonic mind and 
the Teutonic body have a great tendency 
to do that. 

On the Continent waiters are an insti- 
tution more extended than among our- 
selves. In Continental cities people are 
much less domesticated than we profess 
to be. The men mostly dine at hotels and 
restaurants, and the sum of human com- 
fort almost depends upon the waiters. At 
Paris there was lately an alarming dis- 
turbance among the garcon race. They 
formed societies, and marched in proces- 
sion, and sang the Marseillaise or some- 
thing equivalent. The great difficulty 
they had was in regard to agencies for 
waiters, for most employment in Paris in 
the waiting line is done though agents. 
They did not consider that the agents 
treated them fairly, and they would have 
an agency of their own. Another great 
difficulty among the Paris waiters was a 
feud, not an uncommon one, between the 
young and the old waiters. The great 
crush of business at the restaurants is 
between eleven and one, for the déjehner 
or first dinner, and between six and eight 
for the second or real dinner. In those 
busy hours, of course, there is a great 
need of the highest vigor and alacrity, and 
here the young naturally have a great ad- 
vantage over their elders. On the other 
hand, an old, experienced waiter has his 
advantages, especially in private dinners 
and in little suppers. 

The greatest social revolution in Lon- 
don within the last generation has been the 
alteration in the hotels and eating-places. 
Corresponding with this has been the 











alteration in the waiters. The old-fash- 
ioned British waiter is certainly not ex- 
tinct, but he is very rare. The waiters 
are now imported, like so many of the 
dishes they serve, from abroad. Their 
slim forms and obliging, nonchalant man- 
ners would astonish our ancestors. I 
know of one restaurant where there are 
twenty-seven waiters, and each of them 
pays three-and-sixpence a day for his 
place. They do notin the least grumble ; 
some of them make money fast. One of 
them told me that in another year he 
would have enough money to retire to his 
native canton, Ticino. 

Now about the feeing of the waiters. 
Some people give too much, while others 
give too little. What I generally do is to 
give a penny on every shilling I spend. 
If I only spend a shilling on a light lunch, 
I give the waiter a penny. If my dinner 
runs to six'shillings, I give him sixpence. 
I expect the general run of tips approxi- 
mates very closely to this. 

It has come to be understood, as a mat- 
ter of social philosophy, that one ought to 
be on good terms with the waiter. He 
will serve you well the first time if you are 
a stranger to him, but if you do not give 
the “ correct tip,” he will bear the matter 
in mind. Itis not alone that he will as- 
sume asour and disappointed manner, but 
even if he knows his trade sufficiently 
well to conceal his emotions, he knows 
how to make you suffer. He has a good 
deal of a certain kind of patronage at his 
disposal. A wary diner-out at a public 
dinner takes care to establish good terms 
with the waiter. He, to some extent, is 
able to make sure of the green fat of the 
turtle, the back of the grouse, and the old 
Madeira. The waiter who knows and re- 
spects his customer is able to make him 
thoroughly comfortable ; to make his table 
the picture of neatness; to have every- 
thing hot and of the best; and to give 
judicious hints and disinterested advice. 

One day I had a talk witha waiter of 
the old school, in the well-known hotel of 
a pretty London suburb. 

“ Well, sir, I have been pretty well all 
my life a waiter. I don’t call it hard 
work, that is to say, it is not hard work 
with the hands, though it is hard work 
with the head. It does not do to put 
much beer or wine in one’s mouth, I as- 
sure you. I have sometimes been carry- 





ing a dozen different orders in my head. 
In some places we get a comparative holi- | 
day on the Sunday, except in places near | 
London. A few waiters pay for their 


places; the head waiter of the old Cock | 
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in Fleet Street used to do so. I geta 
small salary, but I mostly depend on tips. 
I have buried my wife, and my children 
are in business, and I am now all alone in 
the world. I have never been a month 
without employment, and I have saved 
up enough money to provide for myself if 
I were obliged to give up.” 

“Sometimes,” quoth this head waiter, 
“there are ways in which a head waiter 
may be able to do something for himself, 
and even get a place of his own. He may 
have made friends among his customers, 
perhaps have lent them some money in 
their younger days, and they may be 
ready to back him up when he takes a 
place. Perhaps some gentlemen have an 
idea that they will start an hotel, say a 
big one on the limited liability plan, which 
often means unlimited ruin. They say: 
‘We will go down and have a dinner on 
the , and have a talk with Bob. Bob 
has been there for the last thirty years, 
and, if there is any man living who knows 
all about it, that man is Bob.’ And so 
they offer to make Bob manager ; and per- 
haps he invests his own savings in the 
venture, and, if he is a good man and has 
good luck, he may make his fortune. 
There is nothing that he might not do— 
go into the wine trade, and so on.” 

I had some talk with the people of the 
inn, who were growing quite gray, and 
had long reminiscences of this inn before 
the railway came to the place, or only came 
within a few miles of it. Now there are 
three railway stations not far from one 
another. 

“One day there was a gentleman of the 
Hebrew persuasion who took it into his 
head to bring his bride here in the even- 
ing of the day on which they were mar- 
ried. He wrote to me beforehand on the 
subject. He wanted the whole place 
turned into a kind of garden or grove. 
All the hall, and all the staircase and bal- 
ustrading were to be got up beautifully. 
I suppose he meant it for a kind of Feast 
of Tabernacles. Altogether we were 
obliged to charge him twenty pounds for 
- It was a very good job for the house 
that. 

“ One day a gentleman and lady came in 
to lunch. A nice, quiet, tidy little lunch 
they had, just the same as in a good house 
of their own. By-and-by I brings the bill, 
and wonders what they are goodfor. The 
gentleman feels in his pockets, and very 
soon finds out that there is nothing in 
them. He takes it perfectly quietly. 

“+ My love,’ he says to the lady, ‘have 
you any money?’ 
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“* No, my dear, I haven't,’ she says. 

“They had come in a quiet brougham, 
with a very respectable manservant; and 
I slips out to speak to him. ‘ Your peo- 
ple are a queer lot,’ I ses. ‘ What do you 
call them ?’ 

“* Thought every one knew our people,’ 
said the man. ‘That’s Lord and Lady 
Russell.’ 

“ Our master, of course, said it was all 
right. They sent the money sure enough, 
but I think he would have been better 
pleased if they had not. Lor’ bless you, 
sir, landlords are not the grasping people 
you sometimes think them. I know one, 
and a literary gent came and stayed with 
him two or three nights, and then asked 
for his bill. ‘Tell him, with my compli- 
ments,’ said the master, ‘that there is no 
bill, and he is welcome to stay as long as 
he likes.’ 

“ One night, a rather queer-looking gen- 
tleman came here. It was a Saturday 
night. The next morning he wraps him- 
self up in a big cloak and goes and lies 
down on the brow of our hill. If you 
have time, sir, you should go and see the 
view from our hill. All London, with St. 
Paul’s dome straight before us, is stretched 
out like a map or a picture. He lay all 
day long, sir, on the grass, rolled up in his 
cloak and watching the view. He came 
in here once or twice, but only for a little 
time. He must go to the hill again. 
Went away next morning, and left a small 
bunch of keys behind him. There was a 
letter soon afterwards, saying that if we 
had them they were to be sent to an ad- 
dress which he gave; some grand address 
in the West End. Very glad he was, I 
dare say, to get those keys again.” 

1 went on afterwards with my talk with 
the waiter, and said that I knewa waiter 
at a great restaurant who told me that he 
had saved eight hundred a year. He had 
then taken the biggest hotel of a very big 
town. My friendly waiter shook his head, 
and did not quite see how it could be done 
honestly. 

The thought of a waiter being dishonest 
had never entered my head. They areas 
honest and kindly a set of men as any in 
the world. But in every profession there 
are black sheep. Now and then even 
waiters have curious little histories. The 
waiters have to watch some of their guests, 
and now and then there are those who 
have to watch the waiters. In my own 
personal history I have never known more 
than one dishonest waiter. He was a 
man who systematically laid himself out 








to please the guests, without due regard 
to the interests of the proprietor. There 
is a customer, for instance, who will al- 
ways give the waiter a good tip for a good 
dinner. The waiter sets him down before 
grouse, or salmon, or red mullet, at a time 
when the price of such dainties is high 
and the money for the meal does not “ run 
to it.” The waiter gets a good tip, but to 
the landlord it is a dead loss. This par- 
ticular individual made large savings, but 
he wasted them foolishly. 

There are some waiters who drive a 
brisk little money trade of their own. 
Young men, when they lose a great deal 
of money at billiards, will sometimes have 
no scruple about borrowing money from 
the head waiters. In some instances they 
neglect to pay it back, and the dishonest 
is all on the side of the customers. Still 
it is quite possible for waiters to be dis- 
honest in other ways than peculation. For 
instance, there may have been a roystering 
dinner party, and neither hosts nor guests 
may be fully competent for the examina- 
tion of accounts. A waiter may announce 
the total amount of the bill, and may quite 
possibly stick on a sovereign or two. 
When there is a very big dinner, say five 
pounds a head exclusive of wines, there is 
an opening for this sort of thing. Or the 
figures may be added up wrongly, stray 
shillings wandering into the columns for 
pounds. Whena guest is so foolish as to 
become intoxicated — an event occasion- 
ally known even amid the mild manners 
of the present day —he is very much at 
the mercy of the waiters in respect to 
what he has with him and what he leaves 
behind him. As I said before, although 
there are black sheep in all professions, 
yet, considering their temptations, waiters 
are admirably honest. 

Sometimes waiters pick up a good deal 
of curious information and can make good 
use of it. I knew a man who had been a 
waiter in a London place of business, and 
afterwards settled down as the landlord of 
a most respectable hotel in a provincial 
city. He had extremely pleasing man- 
ners, and was noted for the clear, bright 
opinions which he expressed on nearl 
every conceivable subject, and the admi- 
rable way in which he supported them, 
and yet this man was utterly unable to 
read or write with any degree of correct- 
ness. He was asked one day to explain 
how he came by his multifarious knowl- 
edge and large collection of —— 
His explanation was very simple. He 
had been regularly employed as a waiter 
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at public dinners at the Mansion House, 
the London Tavern, etc. He had heard 
all the most remarkable public men of the 
day speak repeatedly on every variety of 
topic. He had always listened attentively 
and with the greatest appreciation. In 
his own humble way he became quite a 
public character. There were great men 
who would always give him a kindly 
thought, and I have an idea that even in 
their speeches they would sometimes ad- 
dress themselves to the appreciation and 
intelligence of their favorite waiter. If 
they could please that waiter they would 
be pretty sure of “fetching” the general 
public. 

The waiter is a favorite character in 
English literature. Some of our greatest 
humorists have delighted to delineate him. 
Tennyson’s lines about the head waiter at 
the Cock have become classical : — 


O plump head waiter of the Cock, 
To which I most resort, 

How goes the time? ’Tis five o’clock, 
Go fetch a pint of port. 

But let it not be of the kind 
You set before chance comers, 

But that whose father-grape grows fat 
On Lusitanian summers. 


Charles Dickens used to revel in de- 
scriptions of waiters, for whom he evi- 
dently had kindly feelings. At Bella’s 
wedding breakfast, in “Our Mutual 
Friend,” the head waiter at the Greenwich 
dinner is likened to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury invoking a blessing on the 
young couple. In “ David Copperfield,” 
the waiter tells the very young hero how 
Mr. Top Sawyer fell dead after drinking 
very strong beer, and considerately takes 
both beer and chops, that his youthful 
charge may not incur such serious danger. 
The waiter in the coffee-house near Gray’s 
Inn, is a familiar figure, and so is that 
wonderful waiter in “Somebody’s Lug- 

age.” 

We need not, however, go on with the 
enumeration. Such touches show the 
kindliness that ought to subsist between 
the public and their most faithful and as- 
siduous servant. When we meet the 
same waiter, perhaps, half-a-dozen times a 
week for any number of years, it is difficult 
not to consider him as a kind of personal 
friend. And there are good people who, 
when the waiter has vanished from his 
scene of action— perhaps lost his situa- 
tion or beea laid up by illness — follow 
him to his humble abode, to continue the 
tips and to recognize the heaven-forged 
links that bind together “all-sorts and 
conditions of men.” 
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From The Spectator. 
MATERIAL PROGRESS IN SYRIA. 

WHATEVER may be the case in other 
parts of Asiatic Turkey, there can be no 
question that Syria has made substantial 
progress in the last quarter of a century. 
Signs, indeed, are not wanting in the vi- 
layet of a general reawakening that augurs 
well for the economic future of that once 
prosperous region. Although the Turkish 
government, true to its traditions, has 
done absolutely nothing to promote either 
the development of industry or the exten- 
sion of commerce there, and Syria to this 
day possesses not a single harbor and but 
two roads —one from Beyrout to Damas- 
cus, the other from Jaffa to Jerusalem — 
travellers acquainted with the former con- 
dition of the country are unanimous as to 
its growing prosperity. Evidence of 
progress is seen on every side. The towns 
are increasing in size and population, im- 
ports and exports are steadily rising, trade 
is passing from the hands of Europeans 
into those of the native merchants, and 
the fellahin are beginning to invest money 
in cattle-rearing. In the larger seaports 
the signs of material growth are especially 
striking. Beyrout, for example, would 
hardly be known for the same place by 
travellers of the last generation, were they 
to revisit it now. It has quadrupled in 
extent and population within the last five- 
and-twenty years, and is practically a new 
city, built partly in the Western style, un- 
der the supervision of a German architect. 
The European quarter, as it is called, is 
positively palatial. It is well paved, light- 
ed, and — incredible enough — has a corps 
of street-scavengers. There is water laid 
on, supplied by an English waterworks 
company; a public carriage service to 
Tripoli and Homs, organized in 1882 by a 
company having a capital of £20,000; and 
it can further boast a successful paper- 
mill, costing upwards of £20,000, erected 
in 1883, and capable of supplying the whole 
of Syria with paper of first-class quality. 
From a squalid and unsavory Eastern port, 
with about fifteen or twenty thousand res- 
idents, Beyrout has grown in a quarter of 
a century to a thriving European extrepét, 
having a population of over eighty thou- 
sand; and this in spite of the fact that 
there is no harbor, and vessels have to 
anchor in the open roadstead. The ship- 
ping touching at Beyrout has grown, in 
the same five-and-twenty years, from one 
hundred vessels, or thirty thousand tons, 
to nearly four hundred steamers and thirty- 
five hundred sailing vessels, with a ton- 
nage of four heontinel thousand gross. At 
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the present moment, the imports there 
from England alone are over three-quar- 
ters of a million pounds in value annually, 
which is more than the sum total of the 
entire exports and imports in 1860. So 
rapid has been the growth of trade, that 
an extension of the custora-house has been 
built. The only thing unchanged is the 
Turkish official; he is the same pleasant 
personage as heretofore. He is firm in 
his refusal to accept any douceur that may 
be offered him in the custom-house to 
pass a package that ought to pay duty; 
but he courteously intimates that he will 
have the pleasure of calling upon one the 
next day, and receiving the baksheesh 
privately. Some time ago, a merchant 
found himself two sacks short in a quan- 
tity of grain consigned to him; and with 
the perfect concurrence of the officials, he 
made good the deficiency with a couple 
of sacks addressed to somebody else, who 
had to bear the loss. This is not a story 
ben trovato, but an extract from our con- 
sular reports, and makes the growing 
prosperity of Beyrout only the more re- 
markable. 

No less marked is the progress made 
of late years in and about Jaffa, the most 
southerly seaport of Syria. The changes 
in this ancient and interesting little town 
are eminently striking. The old wall that 
surrounded it, after the primitive Eastern 
fashion, has been pulled down; the moat 
filled up to admit of an exten:ion of the 
area available for building; and num- 
bers of new houses have been erected, 
many of imposing style and size, to say 
nothing of depéts and magazines. North 
and south of the town is quite a series of 
suburbs, substantially built by Arab im- 
migrants from upper Egypt, who are set- 
tling in Syria and Palestine. And it is 
noted, too, that the houses have glass 
windows, a thing unheard of twenty years 
ago. The country round about he a is 
even more changed than the port it- 
self. It is being converted into quite an 
earthly paradise, one vast orange-grove, a 
region of orchards and fruit-gardens. The 
number of such holdings has increased 
fourfold in the past quarter of a century, 
and it is estimated that there are now, in 
the immediate vicinity of the port, four 
hundred of these orange-gardens, ranging 
in size from two to fifteen acres; and 
finer oranges than those of Jaffa are not 
grown in the world. They are oval-shaped, 
run sometimes to fifteen inches in circum- 
ference, are exquisite in flavor, and one 
mass of delicious juice. He who has not 
tasted a Jaffa orange in fine condition does 
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not know what an orange is. e quan- 
tities have been shipped to Liverpool 
lately, where they have fetched high 
prices; and the trade would admit of in- 
definite expansion, and prove a source of 
great profit, were there a direct service 
with England. As it is, oranges shipped 
at Jaffa have to be transhipped at Alex- 
andria or Smyrna; and this affects the 
condition of the fruit when landed, while 
it adds materially to the cost of carriage. 
The orange production of the district at 
present is about eight to ten millions an- 
nually, and they are sold at eight to tena 
penny retail. The most convincing proof 
of the growing prosperity of Jaffa is to be 
found in the price of land. It has risen 
ten and in some cases fifteen-fold; a plot 
that would with difficulty have fetched £5 
twenty years ago, is now not to be bought 
for £50 or £60. Practically speaking, 
land near Jaffa is not to be had. Even 
the lesser towns along the coast show 
signs of renewed activity. Haifa, the lit- 
tle port at the foot of Mount .Carmel, has 
roused from its torpor, and gone in for 
building and rebuilding,—on a small 
scale, of course. It is so changed, that 
Herr Schick, the government surveyor of 
buildings, declares he did not recognize 
the place when he revisited it in 1880. 
Cesarea, once famous, but wholly desert- 
ed for centuries, is on the highroad to 
become once again a centre of trade. 
There is the nucleus of a new town rising, 
inhabited by Moslem immigrants from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; a custom-house 
is built, and a line of steamers will call 
there regularly. In the larger towns of 
the interior, the note of progress has been 
struck, and all are in a state of transition. 
Bethlehem has been almost entirely re- 
built, and improved out of all knowledge. 
The streets were formerly impassable in 
winter ; now they are paved and tolerably 
clean, passable at any time. The same 
may be said of Tiberias and Nazareth. 
Nablous —the ancient Shechem where 
Joseph was sold —is become one vast 
soap-boiling establishment. Its product 
is in general demand throughout Syria, 
and it may yet become the Northampton 
of Palestine for boots. The most satis- 
factory sign of progress in the interior is, 
in our opinion, the advance in agriculture, 
and the steady increase in the number of 
those who appear to devote themselves to 
agricultural pursuits. Everywhere the 
traveller hears of new plantations being 
made, and sees new gardens fenced in. 
Between Nazareth, Safet, and Nablous, 
where the olive thrives best, olive-trees 
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are being planted at the rate — it is locally 
stated — of five hundred thousand a year ; 
and the product of the district in the 
shape of olive-oil is already upwards of 
six million okes, or fifteen million pounds’ 
weight, for it is so measured there, annu- 
ally. Highly significant, as we remarked, 
is the fact that the country people and 
peasantry are investing their money largely 
in cattle-rearing, a thing undreamed of a 
few years back. If the government would 
only protect the fellah from the roving 
Bedawi — who hails the tiller of the soil 
as the “father of cabbages,” and looks 
down upon him as the Ahamar ed dunia, 
or “the ass of the world,” to say nothing 
of religiously robbing him whenever, or 
rather as often as, opportunity offers — 
rural Syria would have a chance of thriv- 
ing again. 

The order of things in Jerusalem, too, 
is very different from what it was only a 
few years ago, and the change the Holy 
City is gradually undergoing strikes every 
traveller who has revisited the place after 
an interval of eight or ten seasons. Whole 
quarters have been rebuilt, sanitation is 
cared for, the streets are well lighted, 
clocks are placed on many public build- 
ings, and the gates are no longer closed 
at sundown, to the inconvenience of resi- 
dents and the hindrance of trades-people. 
The tanneries and slaughter-houses have 
been removed to a distance, and outside 
the walls of the ancient enclosure a “new 
Jerusalem” is slowly rising, that at the 
present rate of growth, will in a very few 
years quite overshadow the old city, ex- 
ceeding it both in area and population. 
Suburbs are springing up round about 
and extending, notably on the western 
side. And as Herr Schick, the govern- 
ment surveyor, estimates the number of 
dwellings to have “probably trebled” in 
five-and-twenty years, some idea may be 
formed of the rate at which Syria is mak- 
ing progress, notwithstanding many and 
serious disadvantages. Old residents re- 
cord other changes, no less satisfacto 
and suggestive because unconnected wit 
the material prosperity of the country. 
There is more toleration, and a better feel- 
ing generally between Moslems, Chris- 
tians, and Jews. Among other things, 
slight in themselves, but still indicative 
of moral progress, may be noted the facts 
that the great bells rm all the churches in 


Jerusalem are allowed to be rung; Chris- 
tian officials in government employ are no 
longer obliged to wear the red fez; the 
pashas often walk about on foot with a 
single attendant, instead of the imposing 
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cavalcade that was formerly considered 
indispensable ; and the ladies take an in- 
telligent interest in the latest Paris fash- 
ions, which they now affect. Schools 
have increased in number, and there have 
been more pupils in attendance of late 
years. And this is reflected, so it is as- 
serted, in an improved race of handicrafts- 
men, who turn out sounder work than for- 
merly, and are beginning to develop some 
amount of artistic taste in their produc- 
tions. No one, therefore, who knows 
anything of the condition of pe twenty- 
five or thirty a ago but will admit that 
great material progress has been made in 
the interval; and if, instead of making 
conventions for railways in Asia Minor 
which are unlikely to be built for many a 
year to come, the Turkish government 
would devote only a little money to the 
improvement of the means of intercom- 
munication in the Syrian vilayet, there 
can be little doubt that the next quarter 
of a century would see even more striking 
changes for the better in the general con- 
dition of the province. 


From Nature. 
EXPLORATION OF THE NORTH SEA.* 


Our knowledge of the physical condi- 
tions of the North Sea has just been 
enriched by the publication of the results 
of the expeditions of the Prussian ship 
Drache during the summer months of the 
year 1881, 1882, and 1884. The expedi- 
tions and the publication have been car- 
ried out under the direction and with the 
authority of the Hydrographic Office of 
the German Admiralty. 

Prof. Mébius, who has examined the 
organisms collected by the Drache, re- 
ports that he has found nothing worthy of 
special mention among the biological col- 
lections. It is otherwise with the physical 
and chemical observations, for the whole 
of the volume before us is devoted to these 
observations, their analysis and discus- 
sion. The publication is accompanied by 
synoptic tables showing the positions of 
the observing stations and the scientific 
results, as well as by fourteen charts set- 
ting forth graphically the currents, the 
depths, the salinity, specific gravity, and 


* Die Ergebnisse der Untersuchungsfahrten S.M. 
Knbt. Drache (Kommandant Korvetten-Kapitin 
Holzhauer) in der Nordsee in den Sommern 1881, 
1882, und 1884. Verdffentlicht von dem Hydrograph- 
ischen Amt der Admiralitét. Berlin: Ernst Siegfried 
Mittler und Sohn, 1886, 
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the quantity of oxygen in the surface, 
intermediate, and bottom water, and sec- 
tions illustrating the distribution of tem- 
perature. 

The temperature and salinity are first 
examined. The observations confirm the 
view that the salt heavy water of the At- 
lantic enters the North Sea by the north 
of Scotland, and, on being cooled, sinks 
to the bottom, and fills all the deeper parts 
of the basin, including the Norwegian 
Gut. The observations of the Norwegians 
and those on board the Triton showed 
that, in like manner, the deep water of the 
Norwegian Sea was largely made up of 
the salt Atlantic water, which sank to the 
bottom on reaching a colder latitude — 
probably mixing much with deep colder 
polar and fresher water. The Drache 
traced this salt Atlantic water to the centre 
of the North Sea. It would be a matter of 
very great interest to have the tempera- 
ture of the water taken at stated intervals 
throughout the year in the Norwegian Gut, 
in a similar manner to the observations 
now being carried on in the deep lochs of 
the west of Scotland. The observations 
on the currents of fresher water running 
to the north along the coasts of Britain 
and Jutland —the latter eventually meet- 
ing and mixing with that of the Baltic— 
are very interesting. Indeed, the exten- 
sive current and tidal observations are 
valuable additions to knowledge; but, as 
the author remarks, both they and the 
temperature observations are incomplete, 
being confined to the summer months, and 
he indicates the regions where observa- 
tions are much required. Still, combined 
with the winter observations which we 
possess at certain points, the Drache’s 
observations greatly augment our knowl- 
edge of the physical conditions of the 
North Sea, and of the modifying influ- 
ences produced by the seasons. 

The chemical work has been intrusted 
to Dr. Neumeister, under the direction of 
Prof. Jacobsen, and the geological part is 
by Dr. Giimbel. The chemical work in- 
cludes the determination of the oxygen 
and nitrogen in water from different 
depths. Dr. Neumeister found in surface- 
water (mean of twenty-five analyses) the 
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determinations); the partially combined 
acid was found to be 43°78 milligrammes 
(mean of thirty-nine determinations). 

As appendix to these researches, the 
results are given of the determinations of 
the carbonic acid in the waters of the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans, col- 
lected by the Gazelle in 1874-76. The 
carbonic acid combined as neutral salts in 
the surface waters reaches to 52°5 milli- 
grammes per litre (mean of thirty-one ob- 
servations), At 183 metres of depth, the 
mean is 53°2. For greater depths, down 
to 5,000 metres, fourteen determinations 
gave 50°6 to 56°8 milligrammes. Four de- 
terminations gave 59 to 70 milligrammes, 
and one gave 82°7 milligrammes. No at- 
tempt is made to compare these with the 
Challenger results. 

The author explains the presence of the 
large quantity of carbonic acid in deep 
water by the fact that the water dissolves 
the carbonate of lime, which is found in 
great quantity on the bottom in all mod- 
erate depths. The carbonic acid which 
effects this dissolution is probably fur- 
nished by the oxidation of organic sub- 
stances. The author refers to the fact 
that carbonic acid is not necessary in 
order that carbonate of lime may be dis- 
solved by sea-water, and has, in this re- 
spect, confirmed Dittmar’s observations. 
Different waters, however, comport them- 
selves very differently in this respect. 
The water of great rivers, adds the writer, 
at their embouchure contains less acid 
combined as neutral salts than ocean 
water, and the mixture of salt and river 
water, along coasts, less carbonic acid 
than the water in the great oceans; but 
the difference is not in proportion to the 
quantity of salts present. It is shown by 
analyses of Baltic water that while this 
water contains only about one-half of the 
salts present in pure ocean water, it con- 
tains nearly nine-tenths of the carbonic 
acid present in the neutral salts of pure 
ocean water. 

Giimbel’s work consists in an examina- 
tion of the deposits collected from depths 
ranging from 18 to 317 metres. The forty 
samples, of which an excellent description 


|is given, all belong to littoral, sub-littoral, 


oxygen to be 33°95 per cent., the volume} or terrigenous deposits. None of them 


of the sum of the oxygen and nitrogen 
equalling 100. In deep water (200 metres) 
the oxygen descended to 25:20 per cent. 
of the volume of the two gases. 


present the essential characters of truly 
| deep-sea or pelagic sediments. The au- 


ther divides them into quartz sands and 
sandy clays, the latter being of a much 


For carbonic acid combined as neutral darker color than the former. Giimbel 
salts, he found for surface waters 52°66 | has followed in his descriptions the meth- 


milligrammes per litre (mean of sixty-seven 


| ods indicated in the preliminary notices 
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of the Challenger deposits. Giimbel at- 
tributes the absence of globigerina ooze 
from the samples to the relatively shallow 
depths from which they were procured, 
and he adds that the depth determines the 
nature of the deposit. This is quite a 
mistake ; it is, rather, distance from land 
that determines the kind of deposit. De- 
posits not unlike those described by 
Giimbel occur in depths of over two thou- 
sand fathoms when near to land, while a 
globigerina ooze or pteropod ooze may 
occur in very shallow depths, in the trop- 
ics, far fromland. These deposits of the 
Drache being near the coast, it is found 
that quartz predominates. The fragments 
of plagioclase, orthose, hornblende, au- 
gite, bronzite, mica, garnet, tourmaline, 
dicroite (is it not glaucophane?), mag- 
netite, zircon, chlorite, all come from the 
disintegration of the ancient rocks which 
form the coast of Norway and Scotland. 
Giimbel also finds fragments of granitic 
rocks, dioritic rocks, etc. Fragments of 
modern volcanic rocks, such as lavas and 
pumice, are very rare when compared with 
the particles derived from ancient rocks. 
Glauconite was found in some of the speci- 
mens, and the author believes that these 
have been transported, which is quite un- 
likely, as large deposits of glauconite are 
now in process of formation along the 
coasts of the north of Scotland. The or- 
ganisms — mollusks, echinoderms, foram- 
inifera, and diatoms—are all the same 
as those usually found in partially inclosed 
seas like the North Sea, and do not pre- 
sent any peculiarities worthy of note. 

The author supposes that there is a 
continuation under the North Sea of the 
ancient rock-masses of Scandinavia. This 
may be true, but the supposition can in 
no way have been suggested by the chem- 
ical, microscopic, and mineralogical exam- 
inations of the deposits of the North Sea. 
In conclusion, Giimbel states that the sed- 
iments of the North Sea prove that sandy 
deposits can be formed alongside of clayey 
and marly deposits, during the same time 
in the same sea. This conclusion has 
already been perfectly established, and 
this confirmation supports an interpreta- 
tion generally received, which was one of 
the first results of the examination of the 
Challenger deposits. 

The Hydrographic Office of the German 
Admiralty has done excellent service in 
taking up the scientific examination of the 
North Sea. It is a work that we would 
like to see continued and advanced by our 
own Hydrographic Office. 

J. M. 


MORE KERRY HUMORS. 


From The Spectator. 
MORE KERRY HUMORS. 

SINCE my last instalment was written, 
several anecdotes illustrative of traits of 
Kerry character have recurred to my mem- 
ory, or come to my knowledge, which I 
am minded to set down ere I forget them. 
Now, the first of these traits which I shall 
single out is mendacity. Nobody can 
fully realize the extent to which it is cul- 
tivated who has not attended a court of 
petty sessions in Kerry. But after such 
an experience, he will be better able to 
appreciate the well-known “rider” to the 
ninth commandment which was declared 
by a Kerry humorist to actuate his fellow- 
countrymen in giving their evidence. He 
had been conversing with a friend as to 
the amount of false witness borne in court, 
and on learning that while there had been 
a great deal of swearing on behalf of those 
accused, there was very little against 
them, summed up the situation by observ- 
ing that the peasantry evidently construed 
the command, “ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor,” to cover 
the permission, “ Thou mayest bear false 
witness in his favor.” One of the shrewd- 
est magistrates on the bench has stated 
that experience has taught him that the 
truth is generally on the side where there 
is least swearing. This strange state of 
affairs, almost inexplicable to an outsider, 
may in part be cleared up when we reflect 
that Paddy has always been a greater 
respecter of persons than institutions, al- 
ways readier to help a neighbor in a strait 
than to assist in the maintenance of law 
and order,—in fact, very much of the 
same way of thinking as the Irish emi- 
grant who, when asked in New York what 
his politics were, replied that “he was 
agin’ the government.” Atthe time when 
the telegraph-wire was put up between 
Killarney and Valentia, one of the resident 
gentry was telling another of his efforts 
to persuade the people not to tamper with 
or destroy the wire, and mentioned the 
various arguments he had employed. 
None of these, however, satisfied his inter- 





| locutor, who, having a far keener insight 
into Celtic character than his friend, ex- 
claimed, “ Why didn’t you tell them that 
|just at the very moment they were cut- 
| ting the wire, a message might be coming 
| with a reprieve for some poor fellow who 
| was going to be hanged?” 
| I have spoken in a former letter of the 
superstition of the Kerry peasantry, of 
| which a good illustration is to be found in 
the following dialogue, which I am en- 
abled to give pretty correctly, having 
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jotted it down almost immediately after I 

eard it repeated by one of the two parties 
concerned. My friend, whom we will call 
G , came across a laborer who was 
mowing in a field where were the re- 
mains of a rath; and as he knew of the 
strong feeling which the peasantry have 
with regard to ruins of all sorts, he called 
out to him, “Mind the rath, Darby.” 
Whereupon Darby turned quite pale, and 
reverently removing his hat, ejaculated 
with great unction, “ The Lord stand be- 
tune us and harm!” G , being rather 
amused at his “ flustration,” asked him, 
** Now, what do you mean by that, Dasby : 
who was it that used to live in the rath?” 
“ The Danes, sir, I’mtould.” ‘“ Andisn’t 
it a strange thing that you should take off 
your hat to the Danes, who were thieves, 
and murderers, and heathens?” “ Well, 
annyhow, ’tis known that the good people 
live there now, sir.” “ And did you ever 
see them yourself?” “Well, no, sir; 
but my wife’s cousin’s husband, Patsy 
Crowley, he seen them.” ‘When was 
that?” “ Well, one night he was coming 
back from beyant Lough Gitane, and he 
was overtook by a tundherstorm, and had 
like to be dthrownded wid the wet.. And 
so, as he was lookin’ this way and that for 
some shelter agin’ the storm, he kem up 
to an old rath that there is by the road- 
side, and a cave underneath it. And with 
that, he med up his mind to creep into the 
cave until the rain was over. Och! he 
seen it all that night!” ‘What did he 
see ?” “God save us, sure, men and wom- 
en.” “And were they like ordinary men 
and women, or not?” ‘They were, sir.” 
“ And what were the women doing?” 
“They were sitting, sir, and singing.” 
“And the men, were they drinking?” 
“No; they were sitting and singing too.” 
“What were they singing?” “Och! the 
grandest music that ever you heard.” 
“And did they say anything to him?” 
“Och! sure, he never would never tel: any 
man all he saw and heard thatnight. But 
he kem out a grey man, and he hed a 
sthroke of the rheumatism afterwards that 








' crippled him for the rest of his life.” I may 


supplement this story with a shorter anec 
dote of a man who once informed my fa- 
ther that he once had a “ great escape ” of 
seeing a fairy. He had gone todo a day’s 
work for a farmer who lived at a distance, 
and arriving over night, repaired to rest in 
the kitchen.- After a while he heard the 
pattering of feet, — unmistakably those of 
a leprechaun, “a little fellow about so 
high” (holding his hands about a yard 
apart). “ But I thought you didn’t see him 
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at all, for it was in the dark.” “’Deed, 
an’I could tell from the sound of his feet 
how tall he was.” This man’s logic, how- 
ever, was better than that of a railway 
booking clerk to whom a sister of the 
writer’s, imagining that he had given her 
too much change, returned with the re- 
quest that he would count it. Whereupon 
he rejoined, “ No; but it’s I who’ve given 
you too little. And there’s the reward for 
_ Sor ye get sixpence for your- 
self. 

To the foregoing anecdotes I may add 
the following without any pretence at clas- 
sification, but just as they happen to oc- 
cur tome. They are all typical, however, 
in different ways, of the mental peculiari- 
ties of the Celt. Let me begin with a story 
of a former barber of Killarney, famous 
for the Latin quotations with which he 
used to interlard his conversation, more 
famous still for the wonderfully free trans- 
lations which he felt called upon to add 
for the benefit of his listeners. Thus, 
when a customers, seeing some hairwash 
in his shop, asked whether he recom- 
mended it, he replied cautiously, “ Well, 
’tisa sort of multum in parvo, —the less 
ye take of it the better.” It was at Killar- 
ney, too, that a client, conversing with his 
counsel about a speech which the latter 
had made in his behalf, admitted that it 
was good enough, adding, “ But ye didn’t 
squandher your carcass enough,” —z.¢., 
indulge in gesticulation. Another curious 
phrase was employed in conversation with 
me this autumn by an old Kerry man, who, 
pointing to the trees below a private resi- 
dence near Muckross, remarked, “ The 
man that planted them mustn’t have the 
toothache any longer,” by which, I take it, 
he meant that they were very old. Only 
a few days ago, I heard from west Kerry 
of a horse of which it was said that “he 
was as handy with his hind legs as a 
pugilist.” This may serve as a pendant 
to the Galway story of the mare who 
“threw” a wonderful “lep,” of which her 
master remarked that “he was gladder 
than if she’d wrote the Bible.” To my 
previous samples of blunders, I have to 
add the common remark of the fishermen 
at Killarney that “the wather is dry in the 
rivers,” and the explanation given by a 
servant of the death of a favorite cat, 
“ She ate a rot [z.¢.a rat], your honor, and 
she couldn’t disject it.” But these are fee- 
ble, compared to the specimens of the 
Cornish breed lately furnished me by a 
descendant of the lady who is said to have 
perpetrated them. Thus, she is reported 
to have affirmed that an “artichoke [#.¢., 
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architect] was ill of a pewter fever,” and, 
on another occasion, to have alluded to a 
house so full of guests that “ the men had 
to sleep in the corduroys ” (corridors). My 
last contribution does not come from Ker- 
ry either, but from London, though the 
author is Irish. Being asked whether he 
had got a muzzle for his dog, he replied, 
“Oh, yes! but he doesn’t think it is a 
muzzle ; we tell himit isa nose-improver.” 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
AN EXTINCT SKIPPER. 


Less than fifty years ago the traveller 
east of Tower Hill might have seen above 
the dusky warehouses of the old St. Kath- 
arine Docks a red, swallow-tailed burgee 
with a big black X upon it. This was 
the house flag of the monthly New York 
line of packet-ships, then advertised as 
“the only regular line of packet between 
London and New York; for freight or 
passage apply to Messrs. P. and T., or to 
the captain on board. Ship now loading, 
Gladiator, Captain Josia Joshua Cham- 
pion.” These Yankee skippers nearly all 
hailed from the small state of Connecti- 
cut. Most of them left farm work for the 
sea; and long before they had attained 
the rank of mate a good proportion of 
their number were able to invest some 
small savings in the ship they sailed 
in. These “liners” were generally New- 
York-built ships ; and with their brightly 
varnished wale-streak, and clean-looking 
white and green deck fittings, not only 
had a look of the New World about them 
as they lay alongside the smoke-grimed 
warehouses, but something that reminded 
one of Holland. The smarter class of 
Swedish and Norwegian vessels of the 
present day are not unlike these little 
packets, which were, however, built almost 
entirely with a view to speed and passen- 
ger traffic. In those days men had to 
fight their way mile by mile across the 
Atlantic, with little to help them on the 
westerly or uphill voyage but hard head 
winds; and a sharp floor, square yards, 
and well-cut sails were a necessity. A 
vessel of five hundred tons, or even less, 
was considered quite large enough for the 
trade at that time; and when, upon the 
introduction of steam, the passenger traffic 
declined, and ships for cargo-carrying of 
eight hundred or one thousand tons were 
built for the line, they were spoken of as 
long and unhandy, especially in working 
to windward down Channel, 


AN EXTINCT SKIPPER. 


People who had no idea of ever cross- 
ing the Atlantic liked to have a look over 
“the New York packet;” and visitors 
were always welcome. Nothing so smart 
as to cabin fittings then sailed out of the 
port of London. A clean-shaved, hard- 
fisted Yankee mate was ready with help- 
ing hand at the gangway; and, passing 
into the round-house on deck, some steep, 
brass-bound stairs led you into the main 
cabin ; saloons were never spoken of then 
on board ship. Here, at the end of the 
long cabin table, sitting at the receipt of 
passengers, was Captain Champion him- 
self —a very young-looking man for one 
who had spent twenty years, winter and 
summer, upon the north Atlantic. Near 
him were a basket of American crackers 
and a great bouquet of English flowers. 
He usually had an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth ; and was attended by a black stew- 
ard of polished face and manners, in read- 
iness to show you the best stateroom with 
its dainty white dimity bed curtains and 
cut-glass door-handles, or the pretty little 
white and gold cabin for ladies. Though 
young-looking, Captain Champion was one 
of the oldest and best-known men in the 
line; and he liked telling how a timid 
lady passenger, on being referred to him 
when she came to engage a berth, said 
that it was “old Captain Champion that 
she wished to see.” According to Cap- 
tain Champion himself, it was hard to lay 
out one hundred dollars more advanta- 
geously than in securing a passage to New 
York on board the Gladiator. “The At- 
lantic was a mill-pond at this season, and 
the wind likely to hold on in the east for 
the next six weeks. No mistake about 
it, it was just yachting on a large scale, 
with board and lodging for a month, and 
fed like fighting cocks. Yes, sir, if I 
hadn’t to go captain, I’d have to take a 
passage in my own ship. Why, sir, ona 
longish passage a man might actually save 
money enough to buy himself a nice little 
place out West.” The easy way the Yan- 
kee skipper, on board his own ship in 
dock, disposed of all little unpleasant- 
nesses connected with the sea was won- 
derful; but when two young fellows, going 
round the ship, said something about be- 
ing able to sail to Australia for nearly the 
same money, the captain politely waved 
his hand towards the cabin stairs with 
“ Well, gentlemen, I guess you can sail.” 

It was necessary to make a passage to 
New York and back with Captain Cham- 
pion before you learned that he had ever 
known rough weather; and even then he 





was shy of mentioning it. He had never 
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been shipwrecked, of course; though he 
had once had his ship ashore, driven with 
two anchors down upon the Mother Bank 
from Spithead—getting off next tide. 
He had more than once spent a fortnight 
surrounded by icebergs, feeling his way 
among them in fog and light winds; but 
though his mainyard often nearly grazed 
them he never considered his ship in any 
danger. Vessels were not compelled to 
carry lights then, but for his own satisfac- 
tion he always had a white light in a lan- 
tern fitted to his bowsprit cap: “ which 
when fellows saw they often ’boutship, 
especially in the Channel, taking it for a 
lighthouse ashore.” 

Fire was the one thing Captain Cham- 
pion dreaded; but by setting each passen- 
ger to watch his fellow-passengers in the 
steerage “he guessed there warn’t much 
risk of that.” He had once been pooped 
in a heavy gale, when something started 
about the sternpost; but he was a young 
fellow then, and only remembered how 
his owners puatiied about some cargo 
that he jettisoned in order to lighten his 
ship aft and get at the leak or keep it 
above water. He was loaded with apples, 
flour, cheeses, and American clocks; the 
last-named commodities unfortunately be- 
ing the first they could get at. In conse- 
quence, more than two hundred cases of 
clocks went to the bottom before the 
cheese-boxes were arrived at. They had 
to follow the clocks; so that altogether 
he calculated he lightened his ship by 
over one hundred tons aft in twelve hours ; 
some steerage passengers keeping the 
— going while the crew were busy 

anding up the clocks and cheeses. ‘“ No, 
sir; I guess I didn’t have to coax them 
passengers any. I just told ’em they'd 
a to pump or drownd. But you'd hardly 

elieve me when I tell you that every one 
of them sailor men that worked in my 
hold that night had at least one clock and 
a cheese stowed away in his bunk for’ard 
when we got into dock. Yes, sir, human 
nature strong in death, as Shakespeare 
says. But when I got to home again, in 
New York, and my owners says, ‘How 
was it, Captain Champion, that it did not 
occur to you to select something of less 
value than them timepieces ?’ I felt pretty 
small; and only said, ‘ Well, gentlemen, I 
rayther wish you'd a bin there yourselves 
to pick and choose that night.’ Yes, sir, 
that riled me; especially as my wife was 
with me that voyage, and her own private 
piannyforty was one of the fust things 
that went overboard. Perhaps some of 
them owners would just as soon not a 
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seen nothing more of me or my ship that 
winter.” 

Iron ships and steam have driven the 
little wooden black X liners off the sea; 
and though some of the old London, Liv- 
erpool, and Havre Yankee sailing skippers 
lingered for a few years in command of 
the first large Atlantic steamers, they 
have now become extinct as a race of 
ship-owning sea captains. 


From The Deutsche Zeitung. 
A GERMAN VIEW OF LONDON. 


AT the time of the first industrial exhi- 
bition, when London was, so to speak, 
first discovered by Germans, a French- 
man and an Englishman were discussing 
the advantages of their capitals on board 
a steamer bound for Hamburg. The 
Frenchman counted up the number of 
monumental edifices at Paris, compared 
to which London had nothing to show. 
That was only a matter of appearances, 
retorted the Englishman, because Paris 
was a small town where everything was 
crowded together. The Frenchman was 
struck dumb at this remark, and the rest 
of us laughed. When we arrived at Ham- 
burg all traffic was stopped at the first 
street corner, because two vehicles had 
come into collision, and it was a lon 
while before, after a great deal of scold- 
ing and shouting, we could pass on. We 
Jooked at each other and thought “how 
smoothly did the tenfold row of carts and 
carriages roll along in London!” I have 
often thought of this incident when, after 
a long interval, I returned to London. 
Yes, it is no exaggeration to say that Paris, 
Rome, Berlin, and Vienna are small 
towns compared to this sea of houses, 
which still grows faster than any of the 
other capitals. The English themselves 
are beginning to ask where the end of this 
town will be, and people, on making ex- 
cursions, are surprised to see that there 
are yet some rural parts to be found. The 
extension of London would be impossible 
without the railway which connects the 
great lines with each other and the out- 
skirts with the centre. “A splendid in- 
vention!” say Londoners, but a stranger 
sees its shady sides as well. It is true 
the numberless multitude of men who are 
“something in the city” would have to 
live for hours in a tram or bus without the 
Underground Railway which enables them 
to reach their offices in twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. And the hurry, the stops of 
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half-minutes, the looking for the right 
train, the changing from one train to the 
other, and the far Laser measure of atten- 
tion and activity which in England is re- 
quired from travellers, are things to which 
one may become: accustomed. But the 
atmosphere is terrible. Even where the 
line runs above or between houses, tun- 
nels and covered stations are frequent, 
and the name of Underground is but too 
well deserved. ... At the stations and 
other places one is often tempted to doubt 
whether the English are really the practi- 
cal nation, for which they are so much 
admired. The inside walls are all covered 
with placards, in the midst of which the 
name of the station appears; next to and 
all around it are the names of commercial 
firms, apparently printed unintentionally 
exactly like the name of the station, and 
sometimes an advertisement is made more 

rominent by the introduction of a bad 
joke, such as, for instance, by advertising 
a certain kind of mustard as “ mustard sta- 
tion.” Omnibuses are similarly swamped 
with advertisements, and the names of 
streets and localities, which, after all, are 
of more importance to the public than the 
address of manufacturers of soap, pills, or 
clothes, are crowded into the smallest pos- 
sible place. Of course; for the Londoner 


himself knows his way, and of the stran- 


ger no one takes any notice. It is the 
same with the names of streets. There is 
no regularity because every parish is in- 
dependent; the writing often becomes 
quite illegible through smoke and rain, 
but again, what does it matter, since all 
the inhabitants know their whereabouts. 
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If it were not for the policeman, whose 
civility is above all praise, strangers would 
often be at their wits’ end. To ask 
passers-by is not always advisable. An 
Englishman advises to ask in a shop, 
“because a Londoner only speaks an un- 
truth in his own house if he can doa stroke 
of business by it;” but this advice is not 
always possible to follow in districts 
where shops are-few and far between... . 
Trams, by the way, are not considered 
fashionable, and are just allowed to touch 
the borders of the wealthy quarters, while 
omnibuses are everywhere admitted. The 
gods only know the reason for this classi- 
fication. One of the curiosities of the 
London streets is that the roofs of trams 
and ’buses, which are often occupied by 
ladies, have no solid enclosure, but merely 
an iron bar, so that anything which one 
might drop rolls at once down into the 
street. If now and then a board is put 
up along the whole length of the carriage, 
it is only because the board holds an ad- 
vertisement. In the face of such facts 
one is tempted to ask whether the En- 
glish, great travellers as they are, do not 
notice the better arrangements in other 
countries ; and in answer to this question 
it must be said that they blind themselves 
on purpose to everything foreign. Even 
the best-educated and unprejudiced Briton 
is astoundingly dense in this respect. An 
Englishman has always been, and still 
continues to be, the most perfect of God’s 
creatures —his customs are right, and 
what he does not like is indecent, or at 
least unnecessary. 





OpticaL GLAss. —In Za Nature last week 
is an interesting note on the mode of manu- 
facture of optical glass, over the well-known 
signature of Feil pere et Mantois. A history of 
the difficulties attending the process is given, 
in which it is pointed out that formerly all 
such glass had to be bought in England, but 
that now the trade for large discs is centred 
in France, though, as we know, Messrs. 
Chance,export large quantities of optical glass 
to the Continent. The article goes on to de- 
scribe the manufacture of the great discs cast 
for the Mount Hamilton telescope. The cou 
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cibles, full of molten glass, are kept stirred 
for two to six hours with large stirrers made 
of refractory clay, and considerable skill is 
needed in withdrawing the stirrer at the right 
moment, so as not to cause streaks and irreg- 
ularities. The flint glass for the one-metre 
disc needed about nine hundred kilogrammes, 
and the crown disc seven hundred and fifty. 
The time of cooling occupied from twenty to 
thirty days, and then the blocks were ready 
to be cut and polished, details of the mode of 
performing which operations are also given in 
the article, 
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